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A™ UNION OF LONDON.— 
engraved by Mr, H. C. SHENTO 
séribers of the year 1840, from Mr, C, 
picture ‘THE TIRED HU NTSMAN,’ is 







entitled to receive the same. . 
The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for 1842 are NOW 


OPEN, and an immediate renewal of Subscriptions is 
canely requested, to enable the Committee to make 
arra 


4 a ts for current year. 

£0. GopwIn, Jun, 

io Fes Pocock. } Hon. Secs. 
, Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury. 

December Ist, 1841. : 


RT-UNION of ISLINGTON and NORTH 
LONDON.-sThis Institution is founded on the 


tageous 





modeél of the Art-Union for t of 
gp the extension of taste in the Fine Aris, 


Artists, while, 


he encouragement of Livi 


the non-appropriation of any funds for the production 
ofa ving,#the Prizes are relatively greater 
in val number. Subscription te the Annual 


i half-a-guinea. Particulars may be ob- 
on application to the Office, protempore, Halton 
Cottage, manent ieee. 
. W. BENTLEY 
W. 4H. BUTTERFIELD, } Hon. Secs. 


RTISTS' AND AMATEURS’ CONVER- 
SAZIONE. FREEMASONS’ TAVERN.—The 
MEETINGS of the SOCIETY will take place on the 
first WEDNESDAY in the following months :—Wed- 
nesday, the Ist day of December, 1841; Wednesday, the 
5th day of sanuary, 1842; Wednesday, the 2nd day of 
February, 1842; Wednesday, the 2nd day of March, 
1842; Wednesday, the 6th day of April, 1842. 
TO ARTISTS.—LECTURES. 
R. DERMOTT, Lecturer on Saatomy, 
will deliver a COURSE of LECTU Me try y 
for Artists, at his ANATOMICAL THEA’ HAR- 
LOTTE-STREET SCHOOL OF M ici 15, 
CHARLA JTTE-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. In these 
Lectures all the Muscles, Sinews, and forming 
the external configuration of the haman will be 
fully demonstrated, especially the Muscles, w are 
called into action during the different movements of 
so mndy, suing the variations - eee ee 
course two guin inclu subjects 
monstration ; the fee to ‘be paid when the admission 
ticket is taken out at the commencement of the course. 
The Subscribers will be permitted to i: the bodies 
in the Dissectinz-room ; and to dissect if they are de- 
sirous of so doing. The Course te commence as soon, 
48 20 Subscribers have entered their names. Commu- 
nications to be made to Mr. Dermott, Charlotte-street 
hool of Medicine, 15, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS 

PRESERVING OLL COLOURS to Kr USE. 

WINbsor AND NEWTON'S COMPRES- 

; SIBLE METALLIC TUBES,—These Compres- 

sible Metallic Tubes are lined with 
‘on raised by many Artists 















delicate colours with metal 

nee eee bY sane ng 
des of the Tube betw 

and the Tube being formed of layers of thin 

crack is cktemely tough, and not liable to break or 
: sing. 


Price 6d. h Tube colour. 
Madder, Lakes, &e., jo Ben Foe awe 


To be had, ) 
cuanto Tat, hea 


ee 


é- is 


4 , 
Highness the Dachess of ah | 
Oxford-stree 


iT 
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the subject is well calcu’ 
UnNIon. 4 
warply. by letter, to A.B., 





RAWING AND 
TOTTENHAM COU® 
sans, and others, are respm 
Large Room, furnished witt 0 
Ornaments, &c., has lately’ 
Tuesda 


i Ten a 
road ee STUDY. 


every Monda y ‘nd Friday even- 
ings, from @ o'clock til bsfription, 48. per 
month 





A Class for the Study of Me fiving Model meet on 
Wednesday and Saturday euings: — 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON | 
npance, that a splen- 
RY PORTRAIT of Field 

a paint- 
tal 















ags era 
to be, without excepti 
his Grace extant, whilst the 
a in its ch Osc ap 
Geen faithfully copied by ft 
bas been ey a Bis pu 
utation e illustpio 
a orate ; and in efel 
in which his chapa 
are held, the publis 
rublications, to” piabe copies within 
‘a plate copies : 
i rhes by 26 inches, exclusive 
abode my on Iudia paper, with 
' 10s.; proofs before 
S108. fettered proofs, 
will be ready 


sed ‘to’ Mr. Laver, 47 
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to 
an 
Gwyn Printseliers to t! 24, St. 
jomen street, where & may be seen. 
E Oxford-street 


f 19, Berge 
Po Just published 
¢ scnioss’s MOST UNJQOR'CHRISTMAS 


‘ i BIJOU ALMANAC for 
~ ENGLIS 4 sah RS. NORTON, 
din Port its of her Royal 
e, Rachel, Ellen 
John Murray 
the pen of the 
tress; with ss in mora- 
I p bat! INFANT 

happy event,” bi of the 
‘A commmete Calendar, and every 
hive @ Red eth it.—Pamesplain, 1s. éJ., beauti- 
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din Morocco or Vgam, 38. 
fr PM ICROSCOPIC RY@eBLASS n, Is. 6a; 
fol in tortoise-shell cas@gma. neat cases - 
Sore the TINY bom d with iiumi- 
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SALE OF COUNT REGAUX’S CO LECTION 
OF CHOICE LLECTION 


RES, AT PARIS. 
R. Pad honour to apprise 
vy, a Amateurs of Works of 
that Neat Sabunie BLIC COMPETITION, 
by AUCTION, at No. 4, RUE DU GROS CHENBT, 
PARIS, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Decem- 
BER Sand 9, the very important Cabinet in the 
finest by the élite of the various schools, 
belonging - le Comte de Perregaux, deceased, 
fendia matchless productions which grace this 
> t 
a 


















, it may suffice to mention—' Cattle in 
’ 





,)? by ee ng 4 
le near a Ruin,’ ; ‘The 
‘AW, te,’ Hobbima 

de . M 


» 
Landscape,’ Om aterfall,’ 

dael; and others by J. . Wouvermans, W. 
pag = Teniers, Greuze, Rubens, Torbury, Van- 

ck, &e. 

The Collection may be ppaiae viewed from Dec. 3, 
until the days of Sale, and Cata and other intor- 
mation of Mr, Henry Antania, No. 26, 
St. James’s-street, 


Published in 4to., Price £4 108., in French ‘Boards; 


,. 
’ Karl 







Both; 
du Jard: 
Scene,’ 












and on Royal Paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, Price 27 74., 
TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 


Parts, I[ustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 
Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 
netian, Flemish, Dutch, and aK Schools; and 
Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 

The Parts mer Se had separate. 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE, Second Edi- 

tion. Price #1 5s, 

2, On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 

in boards, 18s. in boards. 

3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 

4. On COLOUR, Fourth Edition. Price € 1 11s, 6d, 

in boards. 

This Work is perticaleriy recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopmdia 
Britannica.—See the article on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Bond-street. 

THE FOLLOWING SUPERIOR WORKS ON THE 
ART OF DRAWING ARE NOW PUBLISHING 
BY 8. & J. FULLER, 34, RATHBONE-PLACE, 

RIGHT’S ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE 

DRAWING-BOOK, in Fight Nos., Is. each; 

clot 


h bds., 9s. 
Cc PRIANI'S RUDIMENTS for DRAWING the 
HUMAN FIGURE, engraved by F. Bantotozz1, Two 


. each, 
PT COX'S TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING, and Effect in Water Colours, from the First Ra- 
diments to the finished Picture, in Twelve Nos., at 5s., 
7s. 6d., and 10s. each, ee super-royal i or half-bound, 
containing 56 Plates, price #5. 
com COK'S VOURG ARTISI’S COMPANION on 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER COLOURS, 
Price ee OOPER’S STUDIES of CATTLE, and RUS- 
TIC FIGURES, in Ten Nos., 4s. each; cloth bds., 42s. 
("s. COUPER’S ELEMENTARY STUDIES of 
CATTLE, in Eight Nos., 2s. each ; cloth 16s. 
s. COOPER'S COLOURED IMITATIONS of 
DRAWINGS, in Two Folios, price 52s. 6d. each. 

§. and J, Fuller beg to cal the attention of the Ad- 
mirers and Collectors of Water-Colour Drawings to 
their Rooms, in which will be found beautiful . 
mens by a following po ae ay o 

Poole, ’ Cooper, ’ 
field, Hardingy eevecdaom, Br and all the 


, Pyne, out, Cox, 
leading artes of the day. 
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IN THE PRESS, 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND; 


INCLUDING | 
ROYAL PALACES, BARONIAL HALLS, MANOR HOUSES, &c. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, | 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS; 


TOGETHER WITII HISTORICAL DETAILS—FAMILY RECORDS AND GENEALOGIE3—PUBLIC SERVICES, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
HEROIC ACHIEVEMENTS—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHE3—TRAITS OF CHARACTER—CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS—LOCAL SCENERY—ANECDOLES_ 


LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &c. 
By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D., | 
Grad. of Edinburgh; Memb. of the Royal Coll. of Physicians, London; Memb. Hist. Instit. of France ; Instit. d’Afrique; Author of “ Switzerland,” 
* Scotland,” “ The Waldenses,” ‘ Residence at the Courts of Germany,”’ &c. , 

The Work will present Engravings of whatever is most interesting, or least known, in the scenery, style, or decorations of each subject, and will be illustrated with 
Vignette specimens of the Cathedrals—Abbeys—Chapels—Tombs—Altars—Royal, Baronial, and Monastic Ruins—Halls—Courts—Galleries —Armouries—Portraits and 
Medallions ;—Sculptares—Arches—Gateways —Staircases—Ceilings—Antique Furniture and Inscriptions ;—Statues, Fountains, and Fragments of Art ;—Festive, Militar 
and Rural Scenes ;—Battle-fields—Banquet Halls—National Sports and Athletic Games; and whatever illustrates most forcibly the minds, habits, and pursuits ef ens 
ancestors, so distributed throughout, that the engravings aud literary matter will mutually 1LLustRarte each other, and bring the country and the domestic life of its 
inhabitants once more into primitive existence. > . . 

_ The Work will be elegantly printed in imperial octavo, and will be published in Parts at 23. 6d. each ; the first of which will appear in December. A more elegant 
edition, on superfine royal qnarto paper, will be printed at the same time, at 5s., with first impressions ; but as this edition will be limited to the number of Subscribers, it 
is particularly requested that those who.wish to secure it, would at once forward their names. em 

MORTIMER and HASELDEN, 21, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square; TILT and BOGUE, 86, Fleet-street. 














AN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM for OIL | of Artists to his new SILICA COLOURS, which are In royal 8vo., with Engravings, price 31s. 6d., 
PAINTING.—This Medium having been tried | Perfectly imperishable, viz.: Blue, Red, Yellow, Brown, THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 


: ; White, and Black. ese colours will be found to sur- ’ - 
by Artsts of the first eminence, is found to be the nase in brilliancy and purity any at present known. Or, WILD SPORTS of INDIA, on the NEILGHERRY 


grand desideratum for removing the existing evils of | }. ; ; : i ILE ; 

the Modern School; namely, the destructive effects of | *° be had, prepared in atiem end in Powder. My Captain waneun Sanane Y ag 

Varnishes, Vils, and Meguelps, as all pictures painted To Water-Colour and Miniature Painters, Published by How and Parsons 132, Fleet treet. 
’ ’ - 





~~ them, bey —e, lose their Cpmepeseasy and as ja GLASS MEDIUM. 

rilliancy, an come horny, spotted, and dark-co- is well known that some preparation for givin : sons : : 

loured ; whereas those painted wih the Glass Medium | brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting, aa “4 os Poth. pres mag fen ey ane 
, ” “? justra! 


have a most brilliant effect, and will be found to re- | enabling the Artist to repeat his touches without dis- - 7 A 

main perfectly unchanged, as its durability can only be | turbing the colours already laid on, has been lon with Water-coloured Engravings. 

compared to painting in enamel. sought after; this new vehicle possesses all these ad- HE COMPLETE GUIDE to the FINE | 
Glass Medium in Bottles. vantages. When mixed with the colours it has a most ARTS: containing full Instructions in Drawing, | 


brilliant effect, and will preserve delicate tints unin- | Oil and Water-colour Painting, Portrait Painting, 


No. 1, For mixi it y i ; , ~ aad Pe: . | 
il zing with colours already prepared in ured; in durability it will approach nearer to Oil | Landscape Painting, Miniature Painting, Perspective, | 


oil. ed . - ; 2S 
Ne. 2. Fer general painting, andrabbine u der- ‘ainting than anything hitherto in use. Crayon Painting, Grecian and Persian Painting, Flower 
Pm. with. I £; ving up powde Glass Medium in Bottles. ae —" phy, Engraving on Wood, ‘Copper, 
No. 3, For glazing or mixing with lakes, and other No. 1.—For first colouring or laying on masses of | &¢., and valuable Recipes. 
colours, requiring strong driers, giving at the same | Cour. This dries so hard that the second colouring Part. 1. contains—The Whole Art of Oil Painting— 
time additional transparency. or Bg we: will not fp ae it. 2. poe | and oon ~— are | Drawing 
Glass Medi . ’ 0. 2.—For second colouring and finishing. in Perspective—4. Miniature Painting—o, Ving s 
a 6 oo Nee Also the NEW SILICA COLOURS, prepared in | 0% Wood, Copper, and Lithographic Drawing—® Laud- — 
If these powders be mixed stiff upon the palettewith | Cakes, which S many and great advantages over ied “teelte ts ncecamatmapedan | 
a small portion of Miller’s pure Poppy Oil, it will | *®¢ Cake and Moist Water Colours, at present in use. 4 T. Slo r, 19, High-street, Marylebone; and W 
enable the artist to lay colour, pile upon pile, and dip T. M. has great pleasure to inform Artists that he Brittai » te poston see : 4 
his pencil in wateror oil at pleasure. It will also d } aT. ke y= by G. Field Eye, au- A enn RY 
BO that it may be vi ife by : ro ograp ”? &e. ’ ? , 7 
lowing doy. Se CanegEe wee 6 Rate om Ge ¥. M. has all the. remaining stock of Ultra- ——. . a, bag ney ee mtr 
T. MILLER, being the origi _ | marines, mani tured by the celebrated Italian most complete yet offered to the nw 
VALUABLE tenes ~ dy yt ye pA. maker, the late G. Arzone. ’ the usual faults of Inkholders—Mouldiness, Corrosion, 
Sin MARTIN Arcuger Sues, President of the DISSOLVING VIEWS. Evaporation, and thickening of Ink, are completely 


Colours pr di al inti avoided. P 
es oe ene nenets, oe eateting Re “An immense improvement on the Fountain and 
































Royal Academy, ‘ - “A : 

Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A. | J. Gilbert, Esq. Dissolving Views as now exhibited at the Royal Poly- . 7 _—_ 
C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A. | F. Y. Huristode, Esq. technic Institution, Regent-street, with directions for oy ah pow per 4 aed by) = = will prove invaluable 
Ww. Bitty Esq. R.A. T. C. Hofland, Esq. use are now ready for delivery. ‘The same Colours are aad be L Dentt Doke-strect, Portland-place, and 
D, Maclise, Esq., R.A, J. Huskisson, Eeq. also applicable for painting the slide glasses of Magic s. il Uy de th, Du he y of M sent. guitable 
W. Mulready, big, R.A. | — Hervé, Esq. Lanterns, and devices or ornaments on ground glass, | YY 4!! Stationers, in a variety oa meer co 
T. Phillips, ~y @M W. Hughes, Esq. in imitation of the old masters. for the Office and Drawing-room. erchants 
H.W. Pickérsgili,Psq. R.A. W. Hayell, Esq. serteee’s Aa ee Foreign orders supplied on Liberal terms. _ 

. Roberts RA. T. M. Joy, Esq. RTISTs’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY itera ace iti — ; 
C. Stanfield, Een, KA. | — Senora’ Eat 36, Loxa Acrg, Loxpon. , SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
J. M. W. Turner,Esq.R.A. | J. D. King, Esq. P cee ored HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
J. P. Knight, Esq., A.R.A. | J. Lucas, Esq. ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE (opposite THe Disratcn Newspaper-office), 
C. Landseer, Esq., A.R.A. | J. Lyon, Esq. Ly yy OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, | respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
R. Redgrave, Esq., A.R.A. | T. Lewis, Esq. ARRANTED TO CLEAN. that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
T. Webster, Esq., A.R.A. | 8. Lawrence, Esq. C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, | of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto | 
G, Arnold, Esq., A.R.A, J. M. Lea, -~ @ corner of Mitre-court, ‘Temple, opposite Fetter- | attempted. 2. . 
J. Ayton, Esq. W. L. Leitch, Esq. lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
& Aglis, Esq. J. Miiller, Esq. Public, t hat they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR | the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
w ee Esq. J. Martin, Esq. EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with | sized frames, ornamented with Guan, made ~ 

- Boxall, =~ — Moseley, Esq. numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached | pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, 
G. Browning, Esq. R. M‘Innes, Esq. to the various Frames, sent gratis and freeof postageto | sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom, 4m 
J. Bell, Esq. Sir W. Newton. any part of the United Kingdom. i. Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Peay: 
— Baxter, Esq. R. P. Noble, Esq. Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames | wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repats | 
G, Cattermole, Esq. R. Noble, Esq. at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every | and re-gilt. - 
G. Crockford, Esq. Dr. Penrose. description, Orders from the country punctually at- ‘An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate | 
> oe a A. eee tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 

‘n: ’ P — Raphael, Esq. ee ee eres —_—___—_——— | three months. ar 
— Cooper,’ aq. G. K. Robinson, Esq. CHEAPEST AND BEST MANUFACTURED PIC- | 
7am = = Rand, Esq. . ou FRAMES IN THE WORLD. TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. WEL- 4 

. 9 See . Richardson % y, N 4 4 ‘ ) a Al mt ? 4 
— Dyce, Esq.,Royal School | F. Stone, Esq. 1 @ and GILDER, 5 Lymer at CARs ER APIER MAC ot wonss STRAND = | 

of Design. J. R. Say, Rey. t AX 2R, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. Mar- LINGTON - STREET NORTH, feet & 
W. Derby, Esq. M. Smith, Eel, infe-tane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., that as he | CHARLES F. BIELEFELD begs to nie of Pat. 1 
— Duncan, Esq. Weld Taylor, tisq. oni Fan ures pt A description of ornamented, Gilt, | Builders, &c., that in additicn to the Vo me of | 
7. Rllerby, Esq. R. J. Walker, Esq. mises, he is eaab ied ee krames entirely on his pre- | terns already published, he has now pri nied each 
T. Ellis, Esq. J. Wilson, Esq. that k tefie ena to offer them at such low prices, | Engravings, which may be had coparately © patterns 
Ww. wa — Watkins, Esq. pone A > es oneness. A mott extensive assort- | The complete work now comprises nearly D in Pa- { 
D. Frauci . W. Wilson, Esq. —- | a _ description of Picture Frames kept | of works in every style, actually oye ye poe ; | 
W. Gush, Esq. T. Yeats, Esq. pot -gilding, in all its branches, done in a most | pier Maché, and on sale: commas 0 andesery ; 
E. A. Gifford, Esq. W. Yetts, Esq. ia the ki ae and cheaper than by any other Gilder lass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, ag ‘The €x- 2 
G. Guy, Esq. Ps re) om. jan given free of charge. species of decoration for ceiling wells, On ts in i 

And:many other Artists of Eminence and Fanc ae Pe Prices of PLATE GLASS, Gilt | cellence of the improved Papier deh 4 rnamew , i. 

T. M. would recommend Artists to replenish their | &c., can e had _ Frome, Room Mouldings, architecture is now fully um — mmineat i | 

Seen eeeaes we Keen prepared in Medium, as (pre-paid) to any vee of tee Wins oo ja ne mp au the most yove folio volume } 
be foun tter i 4 Ae : in London an vinces.— th Three 
pespered in the ordinar oils. every respect than those a Sea Solicits @ Trial of his Work, for | is suld, bound complete, with a tariff of prices ot oot 
e has also a great pleasure in calling the attention facturers of Quality and Price, with other Manu- | Guineas, which will be remitted to 
F goods to the amount of £50 or upwards. 
eel 
“Y 4 , 
A 4 
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VEHICLES. 
Sin,—As the last letter of your valuable corre- 
spondent “ J. E.’’ contains important admissions 
respecting the somewhat superabundant propor- 
tion of litharge in his recipes, I do not regret the 
miscarriage of a communication 1 had intended 
for your last number (and to which circumstance 
I observe a reference in your Notices to Corre- 


spondents). 

But why abandon Silica also? Have we not been 
repeatedly told that the varnishy lustrous quality of 
the vehicle is chiefly, if not solely, dependant upon this 
ingredient?—An ingredient which was considered of 
such importance as to confer a distinctive title upon 
the composition of which it formed apart. As your 
correspondent repeatedly disclaims any pretension to 
chemical knowledge, he will, I trust, acquit me of any 
uncourteous intention, in saying that I suspect he has 
been deceived by a name into the idea that glass of 
borax might be analozous to, and an appropriate sub- 
stitute for, flint glass, or even for silica itself; whereas, 
although vitrified as your correspondent’s last recipe 
directs “to a perfect and clear glass,” it is no more glass 
than it was before this ‘ vitrification ;’ it still remains 
simply borax, or as it is descriptively named by the 
chemists, sub-borate of soda—a saline substance, with 
an excess Of alkaline base. When subjected to consi- 
derable heat it parts with its water of crystallization, 
and then fuses; in this form it was called by the alche- 
mists in their usual fanciful style of nomenclature 
‘glass of borax.’ For the purposes of the new vehicle 
this calcination and fusion may very well be spared, 
because the water of crystallization assists that par- 
tial saponification of the oil which is said to be desi- 
rable; whether it be so or not, borax will regain its 
water of crystallization immediately on being placed in 
contact with that fluid. 

I should regret the total abandonment of silica with- 
out further trial, because I think it enables the oil to 
maintain its transparency when dry. The silica with 
which I have experimented, was obtained by precipi- 
tation from an alkaline solution ; it is not only more 
pare, but more impalpable, and in every respect supe- 
Mor to mechanically pulverised flint or other silecious 
matter. I moreover expect that it will have a ten- 
deney to prevent cracking, on the same principle that 
sharp, gritty powders, such as emery and ground glass, 
are added to brittie resinous maiters, to increase their 
coherent power in the formation of cements. 

After all, however, that has been said about vehicles 
and mediums, I must repeat my settled conviction, that 
those qualities of pictures by the old masters which 
have been attributed to their possession of some pecu- 
liar vehicle, are attainable by means of our ordinary 
Materials, 

— Correspondent does not explain in what respects 
. considers my observations on the processes of the 
: enetian masters (although he admits their correctness) 
as quite apart from the subject of vehicles.” I will, 
, ever, take what he considers to bea case in point- 
© questions whether the off-hand manner by the 
Flemish Painters could be imitated by our common 
—. (as we were not then speaking of methods 
materials, I presume he intended to say with our 
common vehicles), 
Phe no doubt, whatever, that it might be so imi- 
Plem; But as much of the beauty of colouring of the 
ish school is the result of that very “ off-hand” 
power of execution, and as the degree of dexterity pos- 
‘essed by such painters as those he cites is of very ex- 
omen occurrence, it is difficult to support my 
> ~ by modern instances. I will, however, ven- 
pe °ask him whether he does not think it probable 
such materials as Edwin Landseer uses would 
© fally answered the purposes of Teniers or Ber- 





in good materials, as in sound icious 
— of applying them, nro o—a— 
am glad to find that the admixture of water i 
& necessary condition of the successful A alydyel 
the wew-vehicle, for altfiougti Tam not aware of any 
peculiarity in my method of » 1 fear that I 
should never be enabled to with any precision 
with such a composition; and regard to the sug- 










































gestion, that the Venetian pai not unfrequent! 
dipped their brushes in water » for the a of 
applying colours previously m up with oil, in order 


to give a more luminous power £9 the general 

I think it is far more likely, indeed, Ney 
some good reasons for supposing) that many Venetian 
pictures were not only com but carried near to 
the water-colour 
0 a and con- 
venient distemper vehicle wou aan a deside- 
ratum—animal size, whether of glue, leather, or isin- 
glass, is inadmissible, because tendency to evolve 
hydrogen, and thereby blacken the metallic whites, es- 
pecially those of lead. 1 have the experiment of 
painting on pannel with a sol gum tragacanth 
in water, using white lead as in inting: but not 
being accustomed to paint in distemper, I was pre- 
vented from working with the that d could 
have wished, by the washing up 
over them repeatedly. In 
such, for instance, as Mr. this would not 
have occurred, and perhaps would render the 
gum less soluble when once dryJ I fixed my work by 
applying a thin coat of copal vai intending to 
carry it farther in the ordinary of oil-painting, 
but have not since touched it. [I as fresh and 


clear ason the day it was done; an oil picture 
finished about the same time become decidedly 
darker. A very Titianesque eff quality, of 


colour may be produced by ex 
shade of a picture in distemper, 
enrichments with oil colours. 

would, I have no doubt, preserv 
than one entirely executed in 
ever, nor do I apprehend that it 
liar tendency to crack. It would 
advantage over an ordinary oil- 
a surface texture somewhat 
better adapted to receive the & 
them ixéo its substance, and not 
upon its surface, as must be the 
is rendered impervious by oil. 

I think the loss of colour or fad 
those of Reynolds’ for instance, is 
impurity of vehicle or peculiar 
but to their having been applied a surface, the 
texture of which was too close and t, so that 
the colouring matter constituted @ mere superficial 
film or pellicle of which the very transparency was a 
chief cause of its destruction, inasmuch as that great 
destroyer of colour, light, bad free access to every part 
and particle of the pigment. 

I Sees lately had an opportunity of insPecting one 
of Sir Joshua’s pictures, which, although so faded that 
there remains merely sufficient evidence to show that 
itShas been coloured, is as vigorous and perfect in light 
and shadow as ever, and, I doubt not, will long re- 
main so. It isin the possession Of Sir Charles Lamb, 
and is a portrait of, I believe, Miss Montgomery. I 
have already stated what I consider to be the chief 
cause of the loss of colour in Sir Joshua’s pictures. 
The permanency of the light and shadow in this charm- 
ing picture is evidently owing to its having been exe- 
cuted with a neutral grey formed of one of the carbo- 
naceous black pigments, which are pre-eminently per- 
manent—charcoal being one of the most indestructible 
substances in nature, excepting by actual combustion. 

The cause of the superior durability of the glazing tints 
of the Venetians may, 1 think, be found in the fact of 
their having been laid upon a distemper kommer 4 
at least, upon one of a porous nature, which protect 4 
particles of colour from the too free chemical action 
light by receiving them within its interstices. p bones 
also adduce similar considerations arising from 4 
ations on faded pictures, in apology for my mares of 
to certain opinions mans — the ha a 

mber of the Art-UNION—= . 
-_* the meaning of Sir Joshua Reynolds po ser 
sion, that a well coloured picture should look ~ a. 
it was painted in fio colours” may ot go with the 
length of the argument of “ J. HL.,” not exen ae 
additional sentence, “ that it — 
of light andan unity 


Editor of the Art-UNIon I aed that | 
quotation ; on referring to my per 


y 
of pigments, 





ghem? In my opinion we are by no means 80 deficient 
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tract a litte longer anda trifle more exact, it woul 

then have goue quite the-length of my eran ded 
is from a ion by T, Sheldrake, which obtained 
the premium of the Society of Arte in 1798. ‘The pre- 
cise words of the dissertation are, “1 once asked Sir 
J. Reynolds by what circumstances in the manage- 
ment of a picture he thought the harmony of colouring 
was to be produced? He replied, ‘An unity of light 
and an unity of shadow should pervade the whole ;’ and 
illustrated what he had said by this simile—' A picture 
to possess harmony of colouring should look as if it 
Were painted in one colour, and, when the chiaroscuro 
was complete, the colour of each object should be 
glazed over it.’” 

Now, my “argument,” if it deserve such a title, 
ainounts to little more than what is to be found in the 
above extract ; but I think it does contain alittle more, 
inasmuch, as I have indirectly, and without being 
aware of it, not ouly corrected in argument that which 
Ihad imperfectly quoted, but, at the same time, in- 
sisted upon what I consider to be the right principle 
on which th'y, dead colouring, this “ unity of light and 
unity of nigh should be effected, namely, its per- 
fect neutrality. 

It appears to me that light and shadow considered 
with reference to the management of a picture should 
be treated as colourless; and that the colour of all 
bodies whatever, whether solid, liquid, or atriform, 
should be considered as a mere supplementary and in- 
dependent accompaniment of light and shade, I know 
it will be objected, that what is termed the chiaroscuro 
of a picture is as dependent upon the effect of dark 
colours as upon shadow. Iam not, however, of that 
opinion; and I think it unfortunate for the art of 
painting that it is so prevalent. It bas deluded many 
a clever artist into an unsubstantial, and unnatural 
mode of procedure. 

The fact is (at least, according to my notions), that, 
although there are dark substances enough in nature, 
and dark pigments amongst the rest, there are no such 
things as dark colours. 

I may be wrong, but it appears to me that whatever 

s tobe darker than those of the prismatic 
peer be so far of the nature of shadow, and 
is generally the result of mechanical texture. 

A simple instance or imaginary experiment will, 
perhaps, make my meaning clearer, Take a quantity 
of unwoven silk fibre dyed of some prismatic colour, 
divide it into two portions, let one portion be converted 
into velvet, and the other into a plain tissue. The vel 
vet will seem to have by far the most colour, but we 
know that it can have no more than the other fabric ; 
this apparent excess is therefore not colour, but 
shadow, seen between the fibres which form the pile of 
the velvet. Let us try toimitate this apparently greater 
degree of colour by an increased quantity of colouring 
matter, and, again, by means of neutral material, and 
we shall be satisfied that the latter is the best method, 
inasmuch as it looks less like paint and more like vel- 
vet. We frequently hear persons when speaking con- 
temptuously of a picture compare it to a coloured 
print. Now, I cannot help thinking that many pictures 
of importance might be greatly improved by such a 
resemblance; indeed, it would be no easy matter to 
colour a respectable print so badly as to produce such 
chalky lights and leaden shadows as we too frequently 
see, especially in the imitation of flesh in pictures, ad- 
mirable for every quality but that of colour. 

There is another point in your correspondent’s at- 
tempted correction of my construction of Sir Joshua's 
expressions to which I cannot accede, There is as 
little reason for suspecting that such aman as Rey- 
nolds borrowed the expression in question from Da 
Vinci, as that he would sententiously deliver such a 
self-evident truism, as that “ no distracting colouring” 
should be admitted into a well coloured picture. How- 
ever sound may be the theory deducible from those 
words of Da Vinci, which your correspondent has given 
in italics, there is enough in the rest of the chapter to 
show that his practice was one of great complication, 
very dissimilar from, if not the opposite of that which 
it appears on the best of all possible evidence was the 
simple procedure of Reynolds, which I would advocate 
as being more conformable to nature, and more precti- 
cally advantageous in art. Judging from Da Vinel s 
« mixture of colours” in my copy of Da Vinci’s work 
(Paris, 1650), this section is headed “ Du Meslange des 
Couleurs !’une avec |’autre;”” if he really intends, as your 
correspondent says, to describe the setting of his palette, 
this great artist must bave prepared as many separate 
tints and tones as were to be found in his models, just 
as our young ladies match their patterns in embroidery, 
or in the manner of those who copy pictures in mosaic. 


There is, however, a master of colour of our own 
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time, and Iam proud to say of our own conntry, from a 
right and well reguluted study of whose works the 
rising generation of painters might derive more useful 
information respecting the true principles of colouring, 
than from either Da Vinci or Reynolds; if they would 
not allow themselves to be influenced by unmeaning 
sneers, and indiscriminate abuse of a man, who, with 
all his faults as an artist, is unquestionably the greatest 
genius and by far the best landscape painter of his day. I 
beg to say, nevertheless, that nothing can be further from 
my intention than to recommend one artist to imitate 
another, indeed I know of no readier a way for a young 
artist to render himself supremely ridiculous, than by 
attempting fo ape the peculiarities of such a man as 
Turner. My present object being to elicit information 
as to the principle of those processes on which a picture, 
considered simply as a picce of imitation, ought to be 
executed, I have avoided touching upon matters of 
taste, such as the arrangement and distribution of 
colours. On carefully examining the works of the 
most celebrated colourists, I think that much of the 
secret of their success will be found to resolve itself 
into a right understanding of the principles of imita- 
tiun carried into execution by the most simple and 
uniform means that the nature of their materials would 
admit of. They endeavoured not only to imitate as 
closely as possible the appearances of nature, but as far 
as they could in accordance with the manner in which 
they are produced naturally. If I were called upon to 
illustrate my meaning by examples, I should have no 
hesitation in referring to the water colour pictures of 
Turner, as the best instances of colouring conducted 
on the principles of common sense and true science ; 
not that I think there is any essential difference in bis 
system, whether he dip his brush in oil or water, but 
the simplicity of his method is more visible in one 
material than in the other. I will not at present tres- 
pass farther on your attention, than for the purpose of 
assuring your correspondent “J. E.” that although I 
have felt it necessary to reply to his remarks on my 
opinions, | quite agree with him in preferring co-opera- 
tion to controversy, for which, indeed, I possess neither 
ability or inclination.—Yours, &c. J.H. M. 


———— 
CONTROVERSY CONCERNING 
** VEHICLES.” 


THE 


Sin,—You, not I, headed my last communication 
** Controversy,"’ a thing | have neither taste nor 
time for. 1 will make this as short as possible. 

The facts are exactly as I have stated them. 
My friend, Rainier, discovered that the paint of the 
old masters vitrified. He, on this, vitrified various 
substances, as a medium to be mixed with oil. 

In ** Blackwood’s Magazine’’ I published an 
account of my friend’s labours, and one of his 
recipes, or such as I then took it to be, consider- 
ing it to be only vitrified borax, though, when 
analysed, it was thought to contain some other 
ingredient, but so onal as to be of no importance. 
Subsequently I found a memorandum which, in 
1839, the date of my paper in ‘‘ Blackwood,” I 
knew not that I segumual. abelen a detailed pro- 
cess of one of Rainier’s vehicles—my really scien- 
tific excellent friend Mr. Coathupe made it intel- 
ligible for me. Sugar of lead and borax to be 
washed and filtered and vitrified, and reduced to 
powder. Mr. Hardy, a perfect stranger to me, 
seeing my paper in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ 
wrote to me, through the editor, expressing the 
great interest that paper had excited in him. A 
correspondence took place. I furnished him with 
Rainier's recipe, as well as many valuable papers 
on oils and her materials chemically considered, 
kindly given to me by my friend Mr. Coathupe. 
Upon these data Mr. Hardy, as well as myself, 
experimented ; and we continued in mutual com- 
munication from early in 1840. It was with great 
difficulty I could persuade him to add water to 
the oil; but I did so at last, so that he considered 
himself a stronger advocate for the water than I 
was. We worked upon the basis of Rainier’s 
recipe. To the two ingredients, lead and borax, 
he added silica. He varied the proportions, upon 
compulsion, as silica would not dry without an 
increase of lead. His addition of silica amounted 
to 2 parts silica to 36 lead and borax. 

1 invited him to visit me in the country. He 
did so; and we worked together. His visit was 
not very short; yet, during the whole of it, of 
some weeks, I never heard him speak of the vitri- 

medium as Ais discovery, much less his 


solely; on the contrary, when in the presence of 


others, I lauded his addition of silica, for I always, 
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and uncontradicted by him, mentioned it as his 
addition; he spoke most deferentially of bis hum- 
ble assistance, in tone, manner, and words dis- 
claiming the discovery. And upon the occasion 
of a lady writing to him, requesting informa- 
tion respecting his discovery of a medium, I 
well remember, that he said, with some confu- 
sion, ‘* No, not mine, that is not right,’’ or to that 
effect. 

Before he came to me, I had published, in the 
Art-Unton of June 1841, my paper on Van 
Eyck and Vehicles ; and had written the greater 
part of the next paper, for August, in which I de- 
tailed Mr. Hardy’s experiments, giving him credit 
for the addition, stating the experiments to have 
been on the basis of Ruinier’s discovery; and he 
furnished me with some extracts from Roscoe's 
translation of Lanzi, which he happened to have 
with him, as 1 had but the first volume of the 
original Italian by me. I gladly availed myself 
of the extracts; and when my paper for August 
was finished, I put it into his hands. He entirely 
approved, suggesting only a slight alteration, and 
what I thought an odd one at the time, that I had 
not given him the honour attached to his name of 
F.M.B.S. So I added F.M.B.S., and the paper 
was sent off. 

He had assented to all I had written; and 
surely I gave him praise enough for his addition. 
Rainier is throughout that paper the discoverer, 
and is so admitted to have been by Mr. Hardy's 
approval. He then wished the medium to — 
exclusively into the hands of Ackermann and Co. 
I said, No, we will let the public have it. Arts 
are ‘‘liberal.’”? He then discussed the name we 
were to give it. I thought there was no occasion 
for any name ;—and now I perceive that all along 
he intended to quack the matter with Ackermann 
and Co., who were to do all sorts of wonderful 
wonders with it). He said it must be called some 
medium, and proposed “ silica medium.”’ No, 
said I, silica is but a very small ingredient in it ; 
if it must have a name, let it be the vitrified 
medium. He seeming/y assented. 

I was here called away from my home. I 
left him in my house, and have not seen him 
since; nor received the slightest intimation from 
him that he intended to claim the whole and 
sole discovery, or any discovery at all, until 
Messrs. Ackermann and Co.’s advertisement 
appeared. I confess I was astonished when I 
saw their advertisement of the discovery of 
Lieutenant Hardy, R.N., F.M.B.S., unguali- 
fied by any allusion to Rainier or myself. There 
was indeed a sort of reference to the paper 
in the Arr-Union, but that might have been 
written by him for aught the world knew; and 
the reference, as it was, tended to magnify him. 
I wrote to him in remonstrance. He then 
claimed the discovery, and wished me to unsay 
what I had said, and he had approved, respect- 
ing Rainier’s discovery as being the basis. Again 
1 remonstrated; 1 thought it morally wrong; I 
think so still. Inmy paper in the Arnt-UN10N of 
October last I expressed my surprise at Acker- 
mann’s advertisement. I heard no more from 
Mr. Hardy until his paper appeared in the last 
number of the Ant-Un1on, November 1841. 

Here ends the history : I have but little comment 
to make. It appears that but for Rainier, and, 
may I add, myself, he never would have thought 
of the matter—yet he sinks us both; that the real 
discovery is the vitrifying substance for a vehicle, 
and that was Rainier’s discovery; that the alter- 
ing the proportions was to make the silica dry. 
Allowing, for argument sake, that all the praise I 
had given to the silica addition was just, still, will 
any one think it more than an addition, or that 
Mr. Hardy did not, modestly, humbly, consider, 
or profess to consider, it nothing more whilst with 
me; and that he did so think it, by his approval 
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ountoaly enough, after the 
quotes my praise of his silica additi j 
mula, which he considers I pe eee op Ha — 
Yet do I that? Not exactly. 1 on} porage. 
h y- 1 only doubt, and 
he knows that I did doubt; that even while h 
was my visitor I doubted: and in my doubt ms 
my request, we tried Rainier’s medium and th 
silica separately, Rainier’s medium, which | had, 
as I stated, kept as a reserve, as too precious to 
use, and in lieu of which I had wrongly used ng 
calcined borax. We tried them separately : | took 
his word, in my simplicity, that there was a dif. 
ference, yet the strips of, colour are now by me: 
and I declare that, without reference to the mae 
I cannot tell which is which. I have privately 
expressed to him the same doubt in the interval 
between the two papers in the Arr-Union: and 
referring to my account of the effects of Rainier's 
medium, I have been surprised to find how closely 
Mr. Hardy has described his discovery, as he calls 
it, after that description; and in his formula his 
very method of washing it, is taken from that fur- 
nished by me from Rainier’s memorandum. My 
** contradiction,” then, is a doubt. I do doubt— 
truth is truth; and if I more than doubted I 
should prefer contradicting myself to any other 
person, nor feel shame in doing so: and I will do 
so whenever J find myself mistaken. The very 
humbug used in the bringing out of this medium 
accompanied as it has been by extreme resump. 
tion, has led me to reflect, and to doubt the more : 
for humbug is always intended to deceive, in some 
point or other, and creates suspicion. 
I asserted, he says, that Rainier’s medium pre- 
served the colour of Naples yellow under the steel 
alette-knife. I did so, rt do so still; nor can 
trust to his experiments or assertions to the 
contrary. The medium IJ tried was that which I 
considered only vitrified borax, and which Mr. 
Coathupe said contained a very small portion of 
something more ; be that what it may, or nothing, 
that medium does preserve the Naples yellow. 
And if it be true that nothing but silica will have 
that effect, why then that something more may 
have been silica; the smallness of the proportion 
may favour the idea. Mr. Hardy had a portion 
for experiment. If he has not used it all in his 
analysis, he may try it now, and he will find it 
as I say. With very apparent candour he says, 
‘It is but fair to state, that the circumstance 
of my silica medium preserving the purity of the 
colour of Naples yellow when in contact with the 
steel palette-knife, was communicated to me by an 
intelligent lady, practically acquainted with the 
preparation of oil-colours.’’ Now, who would not 
suppose that he had some valuable information 
quite apart from me: but this lady is no other 
than my own daughter, living in my own house, 
and daily preparing my palette, and who tells me 
the very same fact with regard to Rainier’s me- 
dium; and so, too, I have found it. But when 
he asserts that this is rece 3 owing to pure 
silica, and that only, he strangely forgets what he 
had said in the commencement of his paper, or is 
ignorant of the composition of colours. Speaking 
of pure silica, he says, ‘* I have ascertained that the 
presence of even a very small portion of alumina 
will vitiate the medium. This shows the absolute 
necessity of using pure silica.”” Yet he, after this, 
speaks of mixing the medium /argely with alumina, 
and Naples yellow too, in its admixture with “ the 
ochres, light red, venetian red, &c.,”’ which con- 
tain, with most other colours in use, a very great 
proportion of alumina, which, according to him, 
vitiates his medium. Here is forgetfulness or 
ignorance, or both. ‘‘ Don't try to appear wiser 
than you are’’ is no bad rule. It is no great won- 
der if J contradict myself. I have all along said 
that I am utterly ignorant of even the most ele- 
mentary part of chemistry. I trust to what Iam 
told by competent persons: I have foolishly 
trusted to incompetent. I have always dis 
the being a discoverer. I am too ignorant to 


true puff fashion, 





of my account of it? He now says, he took his 
idea from Vigné. Indeed! and nothing from 
Rainier? And if from Vigné—Vigné’s analysis 
was obvious to every one, for use or experiment, 
after Rainier’s was once known. Yet so far I 
have only yr my astonishment at the ad- 
vertisment ; I abstained from all personal attacks 
on Mr. Hardy, who called me his friend. His | 
strictures now upon me require a different treat- 
ment from this exposition of the matters of fact, 


| deadly 


one; but my friend Rainier was a discoverer, am 
nobody knows that better than Lieutenant Hardy, 
R.N., F.M.B.S. 
ignorance, F.M.B.S. may be second best, 
carries it off with a better presumption. 
He fancies that he has a talent at annihilating, 
and shoots forth his arrows pointed with all the 
sins. Here he lets off one of spite. He 
steps out of his way to show that the use of borax 





and they shall have it. 
He charges me with contradicting myself; and | 





is not new. Who said it was? Have not I pub- 
lished the statement that it had been long in use 
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in India, and combined with lac, an account of 
which may be found in the ‘‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions.” Did I not say that the mode of er 
ing it had been long a secret in Venice and Hol- 
land, drawing the inference that it Aad been 
applied to the Arts. He says it isin Fielding’s 
work—that I have not seen; but when he thinks 
to bring Field, a powerful champion indeed, 
against my poor deceased friend’s fame, he knows 
not his man. Field will not take that part. He 
respected Rainier, and knew he did make disco- 
yeries, and calls the borax medium his medium; 
and here I offer a passage from a letter from Mr. 
Field, dated June 1839, in which he says, ‘‘ Mr. P. 
Rainier I knew very well, as I did Ais medium of 
borax, and instructed him in the preparation of 
tie lac vehicle mentioned in my Chromatography 
Hor 15 years ago.’”?” Now what has he got by 
quoting Field’s Chromatography ? But as he 
doubtless thinks Mr. Field’s testimony important, 
he may as well learn, though I believe he knows 
it already, what Mr. Field does think of the ad- 
yantages of borax, that ‘* pernicious ingredient” 
of R.’s medium. Further says Mr. Field, ‘‘ I am 
accordingly ready to admit all the uses and advan- 
tages of Mr. E.’s medium (Rainier’s), and go 
with him, in believing the old painters may have 
employed it. The Venetians in particular, who 
were at that time the medium between Europe and 
India, in the latter of which country borax had 
been employed in painting time immemorial.” 
Mr. Field will, 1am sure, pardon my publishing 
these extracts, from a letter bearing date June 
1839. Yet, following up his own notion, if the 
not being new be a demerit, why silica is not new. 
I had myself used calcined flint 30 years ago. 
Rainier had used flint glass ; and Lieutenant Hardy, 
R.N., F.M.B.S., knows that I had recommended 
him the use of China clay, for which I was indebted 
to my friend Mr. Coathupe, who thus described 
it:—‘‘ It is a natural combination of silica, alumina, 
and potassa, and it will form a glass by the appli- 
cation of great heat. I gave a little of it to 
just before he left England, who liked it so well 
that he begged all I had of it.’”” And elsewhere 
he speaks of the rendering the paint exceedingly 
hard. Verily, Mr. Coathupe might with some 
truth declare himself a discoverer ; for this recom- 
mendation on his part was original. He then 
knew nothing of what Rainier had done. Yes— 
but humbug will step in with ‘‘ pure silica.” Pure 
nonsense—for as I have shown alumina must mix 
with it, being in most of the colours in use. But 
then this ‘* pure silica’ more seemingly gives the 
claim to Mr. Hardy, and to make the seeming 
greater, he here doubles the quantity of it to that 
which he considered his perfect medium ; as four 
ls, unquestionably, twice two. But with this 
pure silica’? do not let him talk of Van Eyck, 
who could not have had pure silica, nor of Vigné, 
who says, fine sand. The “ pure”’ is to appro- 
priate. A very nice distinction indeed he makes, 
but without a difference, that Ae uses borax as a 
flux. A flux to what ? to 2 silicas out of 36? And did 
hot every one use it as a flux—a flux into glass? 
Yes; glass, glass. Vitrified medium is the dis- 
covery; work it as he will, there is no other. 
Then ke tells us that borax comes up on the sur- 
— of the picture. I showed him that it did, and 
how, and why—because I had used it carelessly, 
in Immoderate quantity, and bodily mixed with the 
colours, and that too unvitrified, even uncalcined 
orax; and I suppose for that reason Rainier 
Vitrified it. But he omits to say that, even so 
used, it may be removed with warm water. J 
hever yet saw that effect with vitrified borax, and 
What does he say here that I have not said before 
im. The fact he thinks to bring against me was 
one told to him by me, nay more, published 
y me. 
Pr is another spiteful arrow. ‘‘ It is impos- 
: ttoadmit J. E.'s claim to originality in re- 
pest to the introduction of water in oil vehicles.”’ 
. the first place J. E. makes no such claim, and 
bs Hardy knows he does not; for J. E. has told 
i and published it too, that the old masters did 
did — with oil; and moderns too, for Stothard 
ae ut Mr. Hardy is indebted to J. E. for the 
pom water, as he has used it, if there be any ad- 
a ge in it. All that J. E. asserts is, that he 
aseeested. to Rainier the mixing with water, not 
ean ortginel idea, but, as may be seen on refe- 
cae 0 the passage, in conformity with the sup- 
practice of the Venetian masters. If water 
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did not too easily slip through his fingers, I pam 


' things, he can mean nothing, and not know the 








say Mr. Hardy would make that hi 

Fe oP oases > it; and let it be Spon > 
ere the spiteful envi oy aa 

fellows has done no — lies ; and like its 


Next comes a tanglement of “ ure” n 
in which nothing is clear but tpalignent lascation’ 
What can he mean b recommending ‘ to the deep 
consideration of J. E. a whole ode of Horace,” of 
which he incorrectly quotes one stanza ? 
“ Crescit indulgens sibi dirns hydrops 
Nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 
Fugerit venis—(et) aquosus albo 
Corpore languor.”’ 

Let us have a schoolboy’s translation—"' The dire 
dropsy increases by self-indulgence, nor, unless 
the cause of the disease be driven from the veins, 
and the watery languor from the pale body, does 
it expel thirst.” To my “ deep consideration,” 
and the “* whole ode’’—I have known it by heart 
these forty years, and really I must be par- 
doned if I doubt Ais knowing it at all; and if, 
seeing nothing whatever in it applicable, I suspect 
that, according to the humbug system, F. M. B.S. 
has applied to some Latinist for a quotation some- 
thing about water, and the Latinist gave him one in 
which is ‘* watery ;"’ and that Lieutenant Hardy, 
R.N., though F. M. B.S., is not scholar enough 
to know the meaning, but down went the stanza 
with a boggling pen, and a hazard shot, that some- 
thing or other in ‘‘ the whole ode”’ might hit, ifone 
stanza did not; and so, with an air of mysterious 
accusation, he puts scholars leg foremost, and it 
proves a halting one. I make this supposition in 
** pure’ charity; for if he really can translate it 
and understand it, the only possible attack upon 
me must be a personal, oul therefore a disgrace- 
ful one. The ode in Horace is against avarice. 
Certainly he was a pretty long while a visitor in my 
house, and might have measured my avarice and 
inhospitality. He knows best-then why did he 
remain? Qh, you will say, he cannot mean 
that—then what does he mean? Oh! exactly 
what the words say, that you are an ugly figure, 
and dropsical. Oh! is that it?—to quiz my 
figure—to ridicule my person,.as = and drop- 
sical. It is not good taste—fiut learn from an 
enemy. So I shall call in a physician, taking 
especial care that he is not an F. M. B.S., ** Fel- 
low of the Medico-Botanical Society.” But as 
some who read this may not tal my word for the 
ode, nor think my translationgyir, I will try to 
get a Smart’s Horace, and gi the literal in a 
note. And as, if he does not mean either of these 


meaning; and as I have at his request “* a 
considered it, 1 recommend it té his deeper study, 
together with a grammar, a dictionary, and a gra- 
dus, to show him how to make his quotation scan. 
And if, after due pains, he cannot be a discoverer 
here of any meaning, be may not be the worse for 
a little Latin. Whatever may the examination of 
a candidate for the F. M. B. &., it is quite clear 
that Latin is not an indispensable qualification. 
In the meanwhile I must be content to stand, as 
represented in his paper, before the world as a 
horrible figure—a pale, bloated, dropsical mon- 
ster, to which he kindly solicits me to put my 
name (which he knows very wad), sianply Oo a 

ribe to this monster-caricature of mysett, to re- 
oem my last stab from his friendly hand, which 
had before completely blinded me—the last com- 
sliment of a guest—much after the fashion of 
Ulysses to the Cyclop— 

“ He ate his mutton, drask his wine, 
And then he poked his eye out.” 


Now, that is pretty well. cary 
After this comes an arrow case- hard in va- 
nity—the very hardihood of presa mption. Me 
he ‘‘allowed”’ J. E. to publish bis reci - 1 
riments, and to embody his.extracts from. —_— . 
he did not think I should “wepay his kin ness 
with injustice.”’ What kindness does he aes 
—(here is a kindness with a vulgar — ). 
For if he intended by my use of t om see 
more than that -_ f ony protir poten <4 
peda or amanuensis, the kindness was 
and where the injustice is 


ee It feeds, however, a vain mi 





“To Tom I owed great obligation 
Till on a day f, ‘ 
To publish it to au tbe cnet ry 
Then surely Tom and I are quit.”” 

An F. M. B.S. might be mortified to have it 
known that he owed anything to anybody. But it 
is of no earthly conequence to me. I should be 
glad to give him the extracts from Lanai in the 
paper that followed, if 1 could—but really I can 
not, so his claim must there end, Y ill 

\ end. Yet I will 
make the honour to him as great as [ can by tell. 
him that he has supplied with extracts from Ros- 
coe’s translation, though not an F.M.B.S., a 
real bond fide M. A., and that at any rate stands 
gg) myn OF ARTS. 

Je presumes to think it a wondrous thing tha 
I did not in 1839 publish Rainier’s recipe, Saray 
he knows I had not in 1839; and when | had that 
recipe I sent it tohim. The real wonder might 
be that he, Mr. H., did not publish it; yet no 
that can be no wonder, it suited his purpose bet. 
ter not todo so. It was due, he gravely says, to 
the memory of his departed friend; then ¢ uoting 
me, ‘ who could not speak for himself."’ He may 
be quite sure that I know much better than he 
does what is due to the memory of my departed 
friend ; and, when occasion serves, what is due 
to a false friend. » 

Now here follows another shot of “ pure’’ spite. 
My poor recipe of starch and oil can have nothing 
to do with this discussion. The audacious man 
snatches that too from me, and he is welcome. 
It isa pity he did not do it with a little more 
truth; and if he can stiffen his now somewhat 
limp presumption with my starch, let him wear 
it, and “‘ with a difference."’ But in fact J. E. 
claims no such thing as starch grounds; and 
is now so disgusted with claims, that he would 
not call the apple he holds to his mouth his 
own, lest a discovery-monger should snatch it 
out of his hand, and claim the whole orchard be- 
cause he had planted a pip. In the very passage 
in my paper of 1839, in which I speak of starch, 
I mention it as having been discovered in a 
ground of Titian’s, as told by Merimée; and 
even when I proposed it as a vehicle to paint with, 
and which might have seemed a novelty, a dis- 
covery, I state that it is probable the Venetian 
masters so used it, or something of the same 
kind, in the passing from distemper to oil. As 
Mr. Hardy says, and I have said before him— 

. Patan qui meruit ferat.”” 

Let him constrac that fairly, then the palm will 
be over poor Rainier’s monument, and Lieutenant 
Hardy, R.N., F.M.B.S., if deserts are to be re- 
warded, will come in for a twig of quite another 
tree. That he will claim the palm, and does claim 
it, there can be no doubt. He is not the man to 

ut his little light under a bushel; he will put it 
in the finest candlestick he can get, brass or sil- 
ver, as it may be, his own orhis friends; he will 
make it fit, by stuffing in paper, and plenty of it. 

1 follow seriatim all his attacks; if they ap- 

ar not in very good order, that is not my fau t. 

lind rage is a sad unconnected and unconnecting 
fury. He finds for me an excuse, that I did not 
give my approval to Mr. Miller, the colour-maker, 
because 1 am not “ practically acquainted”’ with 
the method of preparing Ais vitrified silica me- 
dium. If not practically acquainted, his formula 
must be impracticable things; and how can he 
tell whether { am ornot? Now the fact is, | am. 
But no one knows better than he does, that I 
might have passed myself off very fairly to Mr. 
Miller, or any other person, as wonderously wise in 
the matter. Nothing easier—‘ Pure silica, and 
silicated oil,’* a little mystified, would have done 
“+ «4 Silicated oil.”” What Mr. 1. means by “silicated 
oil,” ag vay heer to say; but amen | t does not 
require silica to render oils glutinous; I have several 
bottles now by me, some prepared before Mr. Hardy's 
and some while he was with me, clear, yet as 


visit, ; ‘ 
i »y, | have made it with simple borax 
vicined ood cocelciesd, with the vitrified medium, and 


r of lead; but, 1 suspect, all these materials 

byty than serve to purify, by breaking the 
licles, and drawing with them the impurities—to 
thicken, nothing is necessary but exposure to atmo- 
sphere. If the oil Le exposed in a phial, in a very short 
time a thin ring will be formed at the top, ofa clear 
dark brown. have not met with any one who could 
tell what this ring is. I have now by me some beauti- 
ful linseed oil, perfectly clear, and very glutinous— 
in fact a varnish such as Leonardo da Vinci speaks of 
“thickened in the sun.” In the next Ant-Union I 
will describe the process of making it, as given to we 





every one can 7 of its doings in any Way. It 


to let the worl i 
reminds one of an old epigram— 


by the kind friend who made me a present of the oil. 
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all the business; such things are done every day. 
Besides, as 1 actually supplied Mr. Hardy, R.N. 
and F.M.B.S., with Rainier’s recipe, and my real 
friend, Mr. Coathupe, had instructed me how to 
make it, I might have presumed to know some- 
thing about it. 

Then he assumes that he has caught me tripping 
in * inaceuracy.”’ Although he must know bet- 
ter, because I say, in 1839, ‘* We do not certainly 
know what Rainier’s medium was, but we give it 
as we had it analyzed.”” He knows very well 
there is no inaccuracy here; it is extreme ac- 
curacy, in not pretending to know what I did not 
know ; 1 wish others would be always as accurate, 
But how can he say that 1 knew not how to pre- 

are the recipe which I afterwards discovered of 
tuinier’s subsequently to that paper of 1839, and 
which I let him have, and which enabled him to 
make what he calls Ais own ? 

Now, it happens that in speaking of vehicles, be 
they invented by whom they may, I mean to 
speak with as much distrust as may be due to 
modesty and truth, so I said, ** Let every artist 
try it for himself.” The proposed vehicle may or 
may not turn out a good thing. I had said that 
Rainier may have rediscovered the old vehicle, 
** Veterem revocavit artem ;’’ and in this spirit I 
spoke of his discovery, thus, “‘ if it be one.”’ ’ 

There are people to whom the name of a dis- 
covery may be of great importance, and such little 
people will fight for it, ‘* per fas ct nefas:’’ but 
the memory of my good friend, as all who knew 
him will testify, with his real and great acquire- 
ments, and strict virtue, will bear the qualifying 
expressions, which would be death to the general 
dealer in inventions and dreamer over old ‘* Family 
Receipt Books’’a century old. Yet upon these 
qualifying expressions does Mr. Hardy really 
charge me with stabbing, murdering the reputa- 
tion of my dearest, best of friends, and that, too, 
when he is no more. He makes mea monster of 
ruffianism. His allusion to the ‘‘ infamous An- 
drea del Castagno”’ is an atrocity—an atrocity not 
to be excused by a treble dose of maddening gas, 
working upon a brain not gifted with wit, and 
throwing off nothing but rage, whose impotent 
vehemence is but the greater and malignant folly. 
I murder the fame of my friend whom I so dearly 
loved and esteemed ? J, whose sole offence against 
Mr. Hardy is, that I stand as his champion to 
avert stabs from another quarter. To set this 
atrocity in its glaring truth, let us see what this 
Andrea del Castagno, ‘‘ the Infamous,’’ did. 
** Andrea del Castagno, from his treachery called 
the Infamous, out of envy of admiration bestowed 
upon the works of Domenico, that he alone might 
possess the secret (Van Eyck’s medium), stabbed 
his benefactor at a corner of a street, and escaped 
unobserved to his own house, and sat down com- 
posedly to work; and shortly after, for they lived 
together, Domenico was conveyed home to die in 
the arms of his murderer. This, Andrea, through 
remorse, disclosed upon his death-bed.’’ Such 
was the ‘‘ Infamous Andrea.’’ I would not for 
the world so blacken Mr. Hardy. If there be an 
Andrea del Castagno in the world, surely I am not 
he. This is atrocious indeed; and no terms of 
animadversion can be too severe I suppose Mr. 
Hardy can tell the English of the words he uses, 
** nome infame nella storia ’’—‘‘ a name infamous 
in history.”’ If he does, I hope, long before Ais 
death-bed, he will feel some portion of Andrea’s 
remorse. 

I have done with Mr. Hardy, and would wind 
up in a lighter vein. I have gone through all 
his charges—his attacks. There lie his arrows 
of deadly hate, envy, spite, and malice, and I feel 
not a scratch. Let him pick them up; they may 
serve him for the next archery where any prize is 
to be snatched from the legitimate owner. For 
my own i 1 claim not an iota of merit of dis- 
covery, | only vindicate my friend: I] am a dis- 
coverer of nothing but of other people’s humbug, 
and have been foolishly enough coaxed out of the 
morsel like the cock in the fable; and that I have 
discovered ; agreeable discoveries ! and there it 
ends. So, Mr. Editor, you may, if you please, 
continue the controversy as you have called it, J 

willnot. Mr. Hardy, R.N. and F. M.B.S., is 
henceforth no more to me than, as Falstaff says, 

‘The man who died o’ Wednesday.” Of his 
correspondence voluminous, his papers, his re- 
cipes, his formule, (his extracts if 1 had them) 
I make a holocaust. Up they flare—pleasant is 








the blaze to the eye, but they leave no agreeable 
odour ; and there I dedicate the smoke to PRE- 
TENSION, and that is, I am quite sure, all it is 
entitled to. 8 


[We have, as in duty bound to do, given in- 
sertion to the reply of J. E. But, hope, it will 
not be necessary for us to pursue the subject fur- 
ther; neither are we called upon to offer an 
opinion of our own in reference to it, inasmuc 
as our readers are as fully able to judge concerning 
the ‘‘ discovery ”’ as we are. 





FOREIGN ART. 


ITALY.—Rome.— Works of Art.—Some very 

interesting publications are at present in progress 
here ; among them we may notice especially, ** Le 
quattro Basiliche principali di Roma’’ (‘‘ The 
our principal Churches of Rome.’’) The work 
is in folio, with descriptive letter-press; and it 
presents us with the most correct plans and ele- 
vations of the several buildings, with outline en- 
gravings of the interiors; and in the same style 
the chapels, altars, principal statues, and pictures 
are executed: to the extreme care, grace, and 
spirit with which the outlines of the pictures and 
statues are given, we should particularly direct 
the attention of the artist or amateur. They are, 
indeed, exquisite, conveying the expression and 
feeling of the original works in a wonderful man- 
ner. Signor Bigioli has drawn many of them; 
others are by Guglielmi, Bianchi, &c. ; and several 
of the most beautiful architectural drawings are 
both drawn and engraved by Signor A. Fontana. 
The churches selected are those of St. Peter, of 
St. Paul, of St. John of Lateran, and Santa Maria 
Maggiore. The work is edited by Signor Valen- 
tini. ‘‘ L’Ape Italiana,’”’ a beautiful periodical, 
also in folio, with letter-press description, pub- 
lished by the Academy of St. Luke, gives ad- 
mirable outline engravings of works of Art in 
Rome, ancient and modern. Among those which 
sustain the glory of modern times, we may direct 
the reader’s attention to a picture by Camucini— 
‘ The Entrance of Francesco Sforza into Milan, 
in 1460.’ How admirably is this picture com- 
posed; how varied and graceful are the attitudes ; 
the horses, how full of life and fire, and how true 
the drawing! This work is under the direction 
of the Marquis Melchiori: it is also published at 
Paris with a French text, and title—‘* L’Abeille 
Italienne.”’ 

FLORENCE AND Napies—are not behind in 
splendid works: besides those formerly mentioned 
here, the first continues a series of line engravings 
of the whole of the ‘‘ Pitti Gallery,’’ and the latter 
boasts her ‘* Museo Borbonico,’”’ which contains 
so many antiquarian treasures, and which still 
continues to be published in parts. The success 
of all these works has been, and is, great; they 
are diffused over Belgium, France, and Germany. 
The patronage given to such undertakings by the 
Kings of France and Belgium is indeed mag- 
nificent ; we trust that in England the agents em- 
ployed by the directors may meet an equally good 
reception. 

Masini’s Picture, ‘The Thirst of the Crusa- 
ders.’—Here we have another fine picture by this 

oung artist, representing the Crusaders exhausted 

y the fatigues of war, and a march across the 
desert, attacked bya yet worse evil, the pangs of 
thirst. Masini has taken advantage of all the 
varied effects which this subject offers; so fertile 
to a poetic and inventive genius, Fine grouping 
of the po figures, well chosen episodes, 
beautiful countenances, and great attention to the 
costumes of the period, aided by good drawing and 
colouring, combine to give effect to the imposing 
scene. But the figure which predominates over 
the whole, and which breathes true inspiration, is 
that of Peter the Hermit, who, in this trying mo- 
ment, seeks to rouse the courage of the Crusaders. 
Truly, Masini has recognized that the hermit of 
Amiens was in himself the spirit of the Crusades, 
or at least was their symbol; and wonderfully 
does this figure represent the idea. A poet, 
Gaetano Rosetti, seeing this picture, was so struck 
by its power, that he has composed three elegant 
cantos under the same title, which do equal 


| honour to the poet and painter. 


Bo.oGna.—V. Pizzoli’s Cupola.—Very great 
has been the concourse of visitors, amateurs, and 








[Dec., 
others,” to the church of San Mari 
cupola has recently been pai ted by’ . hm 
artist, called Vincenzo Pizzo, He has adopted 
the style of Guido and Domenichino in the light. 
ness of his transparent tints; in the lovely 
symmetry of the composition, and in the beautiful 
expression of the figures. The subject the painter 
has chosen, is a group of Angels poised on their 
wings listening to the prayers of mortals that they 
may bear them to heaven. The allegory is weil 
expressed both in the esthetic and material parts of 
Art; possenting, seneeres movement, pe gon 
ing, pure style, bold foreshortening, but not of that 
exaggerated kind it is disagreeable to look at; in 
the four angles formed by the arches supporting 
the Cupola, the four cardinal virtues are painted. 

Academy of Fine Arts.— Professor Lanci. 
—The celebrated Cav. Micheel ‘Xentt Rout 
professor of the Arabic language, and interpreter 
of the Eastern tongues in the academy at Rome 
called ‘‘ La Sapienza,’’ has been travelling over 
— in search of Arabic monuments for his great 
work, ‘* Coptica,’’ of which a part is already pub- 
lished. Many fine and important monuments 
have been found at Pisa, Lucca, Milan, and Bo- 
logna; and, of secondary importance, in Brescia, 
Verona, Vicenza, Venice, Padua, and Ferrara. 
Before his departure from Bologna, the Academy 
of Fine Arts sent him their honorary diploma as a 
mark of the gratitude all men deserve who with 
learning and pains, contribute to extend the em- 
pire, and encourage the study of the history, of 
the Fine Arts. 

Bolognese Gallery.—His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia has sent a Russian painter, 
formerly a pupil of this er to make a copy 
of that sublime picture called ‘ La Pieta’ of Guido 
Reni, for the Imperial Gallery of St. Petersburgh. 
At the same time copies are to be made by other 
young artists, students of our academy, of the 
chefs-d’ euvres of the Caracci, Albani, Cavedoni, 
Domenichino, Tiarini, in short of all the greatest 
masters of the Bolognese school. 


FRANCE, — Paris. — Public Monuments.— 
The municipal council of the city of Paris has 
ordered that the architecture of the Barriére du 
Trdéne should be completed : among other arrange- 
ments it is determined that the two great columns 
already erected should be fluted, and that on the 
one the statue of Commerce should be placed— 
on the other that of Agriculture. 

Halls of the School of Fine Arts. — Exhi- 
bition of the Models of the Tomb of Napoleon. 
—Great is the concourse of persons of all descrip- 
tions that crowd to examine these models—above 
eighty in number. Some are the work of archi- 
tects, others of sculptors. This is alone sufficient to 
make two rival camps of the exclusive ns 
of the sister Arts ; but, besides, there is the war of 
opinion arising from the individual friendships 
and enmities, personal and political tendencies, 
national, even provincial, prejudices of all who 
give their judgments, as well as the whims of 
some, and the different manner of observing works 
of Art in others. Listening to oral opinions, 
reading the journals, it is almost impossible to 

uess what will be the result; to our case the 
tin proverb may be truly applied, ‘‘ tot capita, 
tot sententia.”” ‘a 

We shall not attempt the description of the 
various models—a most tedious labour; it has 
been best executed by M. Delecleuze, an artist 
and a man - — ry He or _ 
it appears the king and the governmen' 1 
pat that the model of M. Visconti, the archi- 
tect, somewhat modified, will be the one chosen. 
The plan of M. Visconti does not spoil —— 
the architecture of the grand cupola of the inva; 
lides ; on the contrary, everything is — 
intact, as it now exists. Bebind the altar 
opens a space for a square staircase, with orna- 
mented balustrades; this descends to a magnifi- 
cent catacomb, opening to a gallery richly = 
near the end of which is placed a plain prety 
tomb of Corsican granite, on which is inser! “ 
the name of Naro.eon, without any penny 
or other inscription. A little behind the tom 
placed a statue of the Emperor ; and this i 
terminating in a tribune and cupola, a : 
where the statue is placed, the light falls 
hours of the day in such a manner that the wh 
gallery is in shade, except where the lig 
the imperial statue, producing & most 
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tic effect—a sort of apotheosis. Some 
ae 'sre of opitiion that M. Visconti has not 
complied with the conditions of the program ; and 
though we hold the opinion which we have men- 
tioned above to be the general one, we give, on 
the other side, the judgment of two men of talent 
and taste ; the one, Pierre Durand, treats the sub- 
‘ect with légéreté Francaise, and sees it in a.comic 
view; the other isthe Comte d’ Espagnac, whotreats 
thematterseriously. Webegin with thelively critic: 
“The competition for the tomb of Napoleon has in- 
spired a crowd of sculptors, architects, and ama- 
| teurs; the models are deposited in the great halls 
of the School of Fine Arts, where, from noon till 
dark, multitudes of the curious may be seen saun- 
tering. Some of the plans are modelled in plaster, 
others are only drawings; amongst the whole we 
should select five or six as being very good—thirty 
as being ludicrous. Some are intended, according 
to the program, to be placed in the Church of the 
Invalides; others are of such grand proportions 
that the church must be placed in the tomb. 
Some would have the hero reposing under a 
shield, like a large tortoise-shell ; others would 
raise a pyramid piercing the dome of the Inva- 
lides. The fault of the greater number is an 
excess of ornament. We have all sorts of genii, 
grenadiers, trophies, columns, and whole battles. 
The hero is represented in all his various fortunes, 
at every age of his life and glory. Here, achild in 
the cradle ; there, a Roman warrior carreering on 
his horse, like a rider at the Olympic circus. 
Further on, a fallen Emperor in a reverie on the 
rocks of St. Helena. All this is more or less fine, 
more or less well executed; and we find many 
monuments to the glory of the Emperor, but few 
that belong to his tomb. The funereal character 
disappears under all this pomp of ornament. We 
havein one place, a triumphal arch; in another, 
a pendulum; here a temple of Victory, there a 
sugar box; here a spectre; there a Savoy cake. 
From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a 
step, and many of these models will be preserved 
to the Arts as models for works in paper, sugar, 
and pastry."’ It is said M. Visconti has the taste 
of the powerful in his favour; his work offers 
beautiful parts, and unpardonable defects. We 
may mention, particularly, a door awkwardly 
placed in the pedestal of a statue; and connois- 
seurs find the light architecture of the crypt 
crushed under the masses above. The majes- 
tically simple monument of M. Dantan—the plans 
of Messrs. Batard, Felix Dobau, and Isabelle— 
and the two plans of M. Feucheres, have each 
many suffrages in their favour. After this serious 
appreciation, we venture to propose another plan, 
namely, that all the monuments be enseted ond 
placed together in the Champs Elysées, forming 
4 Necropolis in honour of Napoleon. The artists, 
we trust, will approve us. 

In the letter of M. Espagnac, we read as fol- 
lows :—* It would be happy for us if France pos- 
tessed, like Italy in old times, accomplished artists, 
sock 18 Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Donatello, and 
Michael Angelo. The question being to place a 
monument in the centre of a cupola, perfect in its 
Proportions, and which is but an elegant appen- 
dage to the Church of the Invalides, the first re- 
maga 1s respect to its fine forms and harmonious 
ines. This wish, we will not call it a regret, ex- 
Pressed, we think that the idea of a monument 
with crypts is a mistake in the present cir- 
cumstances, The much-admired monuments 
Ch ~ style in St. Peter’s at Rome, at St. 
in _ : in Milan, and elsewhere, are peculiarly 
aie region of pious influences; here, on the 
the ry, the symbol of the apotheosis decreed to 
} most renowned warrior of modern times, 

unot be raised too high. However, this may 
ri remains for us to consider, according to the 
titors heroPosed, which of the numerous compe- 
pr ave most succeeded in a field of which, 

0 wy alone, but this world, will be the judge. 
a all begin our summary with the architects. 
ot ; conception of such a monument, the artist 
fally . ., seek to address the imagination power- 
bee’ ' ar as Is Consistent with the unchangeable 
pond quence and good taste; for France will 

soli. hold without some recollections of the 
yw pond na this superb monument which she 
etiticies 8 to these heroic remains. I abstain from 
poner ‘ing the learned model of M. Visconti, be- 
eatirely the conditions of the program are so 

y neglected, that it pronounces its own ex- 





clusion. The plan of M. Labrouste is b 
strange error. M. Garnaud has shown lorie 
and taste ; but he has fallen into prodigality. I 
consider the plan of M. Bouchet the most attrac. 
tive of the first category; but the style is not 
sufficiently severe. Have the sculptors obtained 
the object? I must confess that in this category 
are_to be found plans, not only the most insane, 
but the most inapplicable, to the Dome of the 
Invalides, I must also add, that the execution of 
the greater part of the models shows such a degree 
of negligence, that one turns from them with 
contempt. Artists should remember that if they 
seem to consider their ideas unworthy some 
care in the execution on their own part, others 
will be very apt to do so also. I may mention 
one model to which the preceding remarks does 
not apply; and which, with a few rectifications, 
perfectly fulfils the conditions of the ram : 
it is the work of M. Triquetti; the plan is simple, 
imposing, and severe ; and it shows alike the 
study and skill and reflective mind of its inventor. 
On a quadrangular base, on three steps of Corsi- 
can granite, rises a majestic pedestal of the same 
material, supported by four lions, conchant in a 
grand style. The pedestal exhibits, in bas relievo 
in bronze, the principal events of the life of Napo- 
leon. The pedestal is surmounted by a sort of 
altar or bier, on which reposes, in a calm and 
sublime attitude, the great man, who has just ex- 
pired, directing his last gaze and last wish to 
France; with one hand he supports the im- 
mortal civil code, the other rests on his glorious 
sword. The draperies surrounding the figure 
are standards. The statue to be in white marble, 
the height of the whole monument ten metres. 
Such is our opinion simply expressed, without 
wishing to impose iton any one. We only desire 
that the jury who are called to decide, and thus 
to become the organ of France, should deeply 
feel the weight of their mission; for the right exe- 
cution of which, they are answerable to their coun- 
try, to Europe, and to posterity.”’ 

M. Espagnac’s opinion deserves much conside- 
ration; he has great taste and experience in the 
Fine Arts; having liberally employed a part of 
his fortune in forming one of the best collections 
of pictures in Paris. 

We have thus placed before our readers the 
principal opinions in every sense, and we shall 
hereafter give the judgment of the committee, and 
a description of the monument chosen, which is 
not only interesting as a work of Art, but as 
marking an epoch, not only in the history of 
France, but of the world. * 





* We have received from another correspondent 
the following n«tices of these Designs :— ; 

‘‘ For more than a twelvemonth past the subject 
of this competition has occupied attention in the 
artistical circles of Paris, and numerous are the 
brochures to which it has oe rise. In the first 
instance it was understood that an artist would 
be named by the government; in fact, the ap- 
pointment was considered for some time as settled. 
A strong effort, however,on the pe of the ‘‘ Socicté 
libre des Beaux Arts,” and of the whole of the 
French press, led to the abandonment of this in- 
tention, and ultimately to an invitation on the part 
of the Minister of the Interior to all artists to 
send in designs. 

The instmnctions given were very meagre, and 
the time allowed was short ; which points, coupl 
with an entire silence as to the probability 7 a 
public exhibition of the designs, and as to “4 

arties to whom the selection would be entrusted, 
induced great discontent. This Gesoatent, wie 
exhibited, amongst other shapes which it oe , - 
a letter from M. Allier, sculptor, and member $ 
the Chamber of Deputies, wherein was -* a, 
that understanding the selection was left . olly 
with the minister, he refused to send a design 
which he had prepared. Ultimately the time bad 
sending in designs was extended, ae — 
annoyance of those who had inconvenience tl e ‘ 
selves and hurried to finish their drawings ; an 
when the doors were finally closed a one compe- 
titors, above 80 projets, exemplified by a 
and models, were found to have been ee i 

Immediately afterwards, to the great satis “ ie 
of the artists, they were arranged in the ga on 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and thrown = 
the public, PREVIOUS TO ANY a B _ 
MADE, or even any consideration being ¢ 
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Delaroche's Picture-— When the models 

monument of Napoleon shall be mm 
there will be opened to the pubiic in the amphi- 
theatre of the School of Fine Arts, the great pic. 
ture of M. P. Delaroche, painted on the hemi- 
cycle, representing, in eight separate groups, the 
principal schools of painting — Italy, Florence 
ue Germany, Holland, France, Poland, and 


BELGIUM.—Bavors.—Cornelius and his five 
friends, artists and literary men, stopped here to 
— the ay yee we possess. They were 
charmed with the works of Hemli 
statue by Michael Angelo. a ee 


GERMANY.—Vienna.—New Town.—It is 
the intention of the Government here to erect on 
a spot of barren ground at the eastern extremity 
of this city a new town, intended to contain sixty 





with that end in view, a course so proper and so 
likely to lead to a good result, that it may almost 
serve to excuse the bungling character of the pre- 
vious proceedings. 

The collection on the whole is not so strikingly 
good as, reasoning from the acknowledged mmm 
tectural talent to be found in the French capital, 
might have been expected: still there are many 
very beautiful designs amongst them, exquisitely 
drawn and developed. The want of some uniform 
scale is greatly felt in examining the designs, and 
certainly increases the chances against a just de- 
cision. 

We should premise that the place selected as 
the site of the proposed monument is the church 
of the Jnvalides, beneath the great dome, and that 
a subterranean chapel was hinted at in the in- 
structions as likely to be regarded with favour. 

In No. 3, by M. Labrouste, this idea is adopted 
as it is in many others, a subterranean deal 
being formed beneath the dome to contain the 
sarcophagus of the Emperor, with the standards 
of Austerlitz at the head of it. Over the chapel, 
some few feet above the present level of the pavin 
of the church, is placed an enormous elliptica 
shield of gilt bronze, about 50 feet long, supported 
on four eagles of white marble, and ric 13 lorned 
on the surface. This is an exceedingly Id idea, 
and if carried out would pene a striking effect. 

Greater than this in boldness, but altogether 
inferior to it in taste, is a proposal by M. Bidon, 
No. 34, to construct a ponderous bronze eagle, 
suspended beneath the dome by the tips of its 
outstretched wings, and eo 4 the sarcophagus 
of the Emperor in its talons, like Mahomet’s cof- 
fin, between heaven and earth, to the imminent 
dread of those who might he walking below. The 
eagle, framed together in a catenary curve, would 
be nearly 80 feet from one extremity to the other. 

M. Visconi thas a very elaborate plan, No. 20, 
for a subterranean chapel, open at the top and 
surrounded by a balustrade. The entrance to the 
chapel would be in the Cour Royale of the hos- 
pital, from beneath a bronze equestrian statue of 
the Emperor, whence a long gallery ~— under 
the whole of the church to the sarcophagus placed 
in the centre of the chapel. The expense of this 
design would be very great, and the effect would 
hardly be commensurate. M. Battard’s plan 
(No. 1) has a similar — to a —— 
chapel. One objection to the arrangement Is, 
the Comment is too much distributed, being made 
to consist of three parts, viz., in the court, in the 
vaults, and beneath the dome. 

M. Duc (No. 11) — a urn Gasuinn 

ign for a porphyry sarcophagus, within an encio- 
one of Fie V ronee-aerk, surmounted by an 
elaborate canopy. In advance of the tomb are 
two sitting figures of white marble, the whole 
being poem Re by a marble balustrade. 

M. Felix Duban (architect of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts) has a very clever design of bold and 
severe outline, the character of which is too Gre- 
cian for the building in which it is to be placed ; 
the same may be said of the design sent by M. 


chet. 

ot Victor Lenoir, M. Morey, M. Feuchere, 
and M., Isabelle, have each designs —_— 
separate notice. Several have adopted the 5 e, 
with various adjuncts, as the main feature of their 
designs, and others have proposed colossal figures 
of enormous height, savouring more of the decline 
of Art than its fulness. There is, nevertheless, 
much to admire in the exhibition. 
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thousand inhabitants, with churches, exchange, 
theatres, courts of justice, and other public build- 
ings. This town is to be called Ferdinandstadt 
(Ferdinandstown), the plans have been prepared 
by the Court architect, the Cav. Foester, who, 
before laying them before the Austrian Govern- 
ment, will send them to the principal academies 
of Europe, requesting their judgment. 

Francis I.—The Cavalier Marchesi has been 
invited here by his Imperial Majesty to execute 
a design for the monument in memory of the 
Emperor Francis. This distinguished artist will, 
probably, also have the charge of the execution of 
the work. 

Dermo.p, Sept. 8.—Herman’s Statue.—The 
laying the foundation stone of the monument of 
Herman was a national festival, ane celebrated 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The name of 
Herman awakens the love of country in every 
German bosom. The scene was impressive, and 
the viras to the prosperity of the people of Ger- 
many and their princes were overwhelming. 

Bayreutu.—J. Paul Richter’s Statue.—A 
statue has been erected here by the King of Bava- 
ria in memory of Jean Paul Richter, who passed 
his last days in this place. It is the joint produc- 
tion of Sevankhalen and Stighmaier. 

PRUSSIA. — Beruin. — Necro.ocy. — The 
celebrated architect Tomlink, also the author of 
various publications and a painter of landscapes, 
is dead. 

a 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 





Our readers are already aware of the unfortunete 
misunderstanding between the Benchers and their 
architect, Mr. Savage, with regard to the cost of 
the repairs and decorations, which led to the stop- 
page of the works a few months since, the dis- 
missal of the latter, and the employment of 
Messrs. Burton and Smirke, to advise on the best 
course to be pursued in finishing the building. 
Whether or not Mr. Savage did mislead the Ho- 
nourable Societies, we will not inquire; but we 
cannot avoid saying, that how they should have 
imagined for one moment that the fine scheme of 
restoration and adornment submitted by Mr. Sa- 
vage could be carried out for anything like the 
ridiculous sum which it has been stated they pro- 
posed alone to spend, seems to us difficult to tell. 
Even, however, if they have been deeeived, we 
cannot say we are very sorry forit: their revenue 
is enormously great, and the arts of decoration 
and the public ac large will benefit by the mistake. 

Under the direction of the newly-appointed 
architects the workmen are now again actively 
employed; and it may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to be told the present state of the build- 
ing. The organ, and screen which separated the 
circular or western portion of the church from 
the part appropriated to divine service, is re- 
moved, as is also the whole of the modern pews, 
or pewing, which disfigured the body of the build- 
ing, and obscured the bases of the clustered 
columns which support the beautiful groined roof. 
The small columns of each cluster, as well as 
those against the side walls, were found to be of 
Purbeck marble encrusted with whitewash, and 
have, in part, been repolished, and made to play 
their original part in the decoration of the build- 
ing, by contrast of colours. The operation of 
polishing them has been a tedious undertaking up 
to this time ; machinery, however, is now resorted 
to, so that the operation will be greatly expe- 
dited. The former floor, partly wood, partly 
marble, has been taken up, and the level of 
it being first altered, so as to expose the whole 
of the columns in their original proportions, 


will give place to painted tiles and tessellated | 
pavement, in keeping with the other portions | 


of the structure. All the modern monuments 
which disfigured the walls of this building, as 


they do of every other Gothic building where | 


they are admitted (Westminster Abbey to wit), 
have been taken down, and will be placed in a 
sort of Campo Santa, formed to receive them, 
adjoining the church; at least this was the origi- 
nal intention, and it is to be hoped it will be 
adhercd to. The stone-work, generally, is being 
restored throughout where defective ; the east 
end, indeed, may almost be regarded as new. 
Some of the stalls with which it was proposed to 
replace the pewing, running from east to west on 
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the two sides of the church, as in our cathedrals, 
are finished. They are elaborately carved, at a 
great cost; whether, however, now that economy 
is talked of, the whole will be completed in the 
same manner remains to be seen. 

The introduction of colouring to increase the 
effect of the architecture has excited much com- 
ment, and its propriety has been admitted by 
many only with great reluctance. The fact that 
the vaultings had been originally painted all over 
in very vivid tints led to the determination, in the 
first instance, to resort again to this mode of de- 
coration. Mr. Willement was the artist applied 
to in this department, and under his direction 
the vaultings of the whole of the easteru portion 
have been adorned with arabesques and armorial 
insignia in a very elegant manner. To make this 
perfect, however, and harmonize the whole, 
stained glass in the windows is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

Painting, as an architectural accessory, has 

been employed from the earliest times, and is 
still to be found in Egyptian, Grecian, Pompeiian, 
and Byzantine buildings. The churches of the 
middle ages appear to have been universally 
painted, at all events those of any consequence. 
At the Reformation whitewash cured what was 
considered an offence. Every day fresh vestiges 
of the use of colour are found ; amongst which 
may be instanced those at Rochester Cathedral, 
Durham Cathedral, Barfreston Church in Kent, 
Shoreham Church, Sussex, and St. Stephen’s 
Chapel at Westminster. In France they have 
recently commenced some important restorations 
of this description of adornment, namely, at the 
Sainte Chapelle adjoining the Palais de Justice in 
Paris (for which purpose a very large annual sum 
has been voted by the city), and at the Cathedral 
of St. Denis. In the latter case only the aile 
and chapels of the choir are at present in progress ; 
but more will be commenced as funds are avail- 
able. The vaultings are blue, with, in some 
cases, silver stars, and in others’ quatrefoils, 
and trefoils of red and gold. ‘The clustered 
columns are picked out in various colours, or 
are covered with leaves, branches, and shields 
in all tints, the capitals being gilt and heightened 
with red colour. Exteriorly M. Hittorff, who 
was the first to prove that colour was used 
systematically on the architectural members of 
Grecian buildings, has employed it on the 
Cirque National, in the Champs Elysées ; and at 
Munich it has also been used in a like position. 
_ To return, however, to the Temple Church, we 
‘sincerely hope that the Benchers will not be scru- 
pulous regarding expense, but will fulfil the ex- 
pectations that have been excited in the public 
mind, by rendering this interesting edifice a per- 
fect specimen, as well of ancient Art, as of modern 
decorative skill. The effect of one good model 
of this sort in the metropolis, would be to give an 
impetus to this department of Art, which could 
but prove useful. If they cannot complete it in 
two years, let them take four: let them do it 
piecemeal, in fact in any way they may think pro- 
per, provided they mint Bo to make a perfect thing 
of it, and never abandon the intention. 


THE FRESCOES 





OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 





Str,—-Having been lately favoured with a copy 
of an interesting document relating to Michael 
Angelo’s principal work, the ceiling of the Cap- 
pella Sistina, | am anxious, through the medium 
of your valuable paper, to communicate it to those 
whom it may interest. 

The Buonarotti family of Florence are in pos- 
session of several letters, sonnets, and other 
papers in the hand-wvriting of their great ancestor. 
Some of the more recently discovered are as yet 
unpublished. One of the most important of these 
hitherto inedited documents is Michael Angelo’s 
acknowledgment of the first payment on account 
of his undertaking in the Sistine Chapel. The 
evidence thus afforded settles the often-disputed 
question when these works were begun, and serves 
to define the period in which the great artist was 
employed on them. 

Richordo chome oggi questo di dieci di maggio nel 
mille cique cieto octo io michelagniolo schultore 
orricievuto dalla S. del nostro 8. papa iulio sechodo 
duchati cinque cielo di chamera e quali mi chotd 
messer Charlino cameriere e messer charlo deglialbitii 


- 


ee 


P choto della pictura della volta della cha 
sisto p laquale chomicio oggi aeaae an ~~ 
chodicione epacti che apariscie Puna scricta So da 
mo Se Ree di pavia essocto schricta di mia mano. 
The spelling and abbreviati 
Pe id 4 g reviations are to be read as 
Ricordo come oggi questo di dieci di maggio 
cinque cento otto, Io Michelagnolo tty 
ricevuto dalla Santita del nostro Papa Julio Secondo 
ducati cinque cento di camera, e quali mi contd Messer 
Carlino cameriere e Messer Carlo Deg’ Albizzi : 
conto della pittura della volta della cappella di Papa 
Sisto per la quale comincio oggi a lavorare, con ous 
condizioni e patti che apparisce per una scritta fatta 
da Monsignore Reverendissimo di Pavia e sottoscritta 
di mia mano. 


Michael Angelo, as is well known, fini 

laced the bronze statue of Julius the Seon “e 

ologna, in peep | 1507. In May 1508, it 
now appears—-a very short time before the arri 
of Raffaclle in Rome—he began the pee oy a 
la quale) for the Cappella Sistina. When the ceil- 
ing was half done (at what period is uncertain) it 
was publicly shown for a short time. The whole 
work was completed, according to Vasari and 
Condivi, by All Saints’ Day (Nov. 1) 1512; but 
from the Diary of Paris de Grassis, it a pears that 
on Christmas Eve in that year the scaffolding was 
not entirely removed. e close of 1512 may 
however, be safely assumed as the period of com. 
pletion. Thus the great painter was employed 
about four years and a half. The twenty months 
assigned by the biographers above quoted (not to 
half the ceiling hyt to the entire work), must, of 
course, be understood to refer to the frescoes, as 
distinguished from the remaining two years and 
nine or ten months occupied by the preparation of 
the cartoons.— Yours, &c., *e* 


[The writer of the above letter, has sent us 
his name and address ; we require no other gua- 
arantee for the accuracy of his statement; nor 
would any one of our readers if he were aware of 
the party from whom we have received it.] 

ocipeacemmtiiedinatens 

IMPROVEMENTS IN LITHOGRAPHY. 
Ir is with the greatest satisfaction we have it in 
our power to announce the completion of an in- 
vention in the Art of Lithography, which, as re- 
gards richness of effect and variety of power, 
throws into distance, as it very likely will into 
disuse, all the recent improvements in this very 
elegant and popular mode of multiplying works of 
Art, and enable it to stand in competition with 
the best style of engraving; while, as regards the 
lower modes, it must take a position very much 
in advance. Engraving and lithography had their 
commencement in producing, singly, the two op- 
posite extremes only of those qualities which, in 
part, constitute the rare excellencies of the 
works they had occasionally to imitate; and it 
would not be too much to say, that the polished 
and metallic effects of the early engravers were as 
far removed from fine art and nature, as are the 
ar wy and opacity of the first masters in litho- 
graphy. 

Both qualities have, under judicious manage- 
ment, an intrinsic value. Etching grew to en- 
graving on copper, and the present invention 
places within the now wide grasp of lithography, 
the hundred intermedia which lie between trans- 
parency and opacity, by which enly can be pro- 
duced a satisfactory imitation of the complicated, 
yet harmonious, transitions at these two opposite 
and latent elements of accomplished Art, and offer 
anything approaching an equivalent for the absent 
glories of a fine piece of colour. 

The present developed power has not only beea 
considered the philosopher’s stone of all the 
eminent speculative lithographers, but the Aca- 
démie Francaise, always on the qui vive in matters 
of Art, appointed a commission to report on the 
probability of such a desideratum ever coming 
within the range of lithographic process—who pro- 
nounced it impossible, and at variance with the 
nature of the art, and its chemical and mechani- 
cal resources. , 

Mr. Hulmandel, however, in defiance of this 
combined, scientific, and influential opinion, may 
be considered to have negatively proph the 
future realization; for in his early work on 
subject of lithographic drawing, he says, Litho- 
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y being a chemical Art, and chemistry in its 
jnfancy, there is no knowing to what extent of 
improvement it is susceptible. In the mean time, 
Monsieur Mott, to whom succeeded Ducdté, of 
St. Martin’s-lane, lost much time in its search ; 
and, as many as twelve years back, succeeded in 
printing a few specimens of what he designated 
“washed lithography,’’ that is, executed upon 
stone, with a lithographic ink, in precisely the 
same manner as that pursued in making a sepia, 
or any other monochromatic drawing on paper. 
The result was highly satisfactory for about eleven 
impressions, when the masses me confused, 
deepened, and ultimately printed an uniform black 
surface. One impression formed part of the at- 
tractions of M. Ducdté’s establishment until some 
months ago; but to the untiring and indomitable 
research, and energy of purpose of Mr. Hulman. 
del have the many difficulties surrounding the 
subject ultimately succumbed ; and he has already 
printed from one drawing as many as 900 im- 

ions, with increased instead of diminished 

rilliancy and distinctness. 

The process in which lies the very great advan- 
tage to artists (aside from the results which must 
ever, in a work of Art, take precedence of every 
other consideration), is the most simple that can 
be conceived ; and an artist, or amateur, pos- 
sessing any power On paper, may produce by it a 
clear and brilliant drawing on stone, in one-fourth 
the time formerly consumed in executing what 
one-half at least of the lovers of Art considered 
at best but a very humble apology for an engraving. 

The great powers of this invention, we should 
say, from the specimens already produced, are 
only capable of full development in the hands of a 
consummate artist; and for its success with the 
public, which has always a thirst for things ex- 
cellent, it is to be hoped that the introductory 
work will be conducted on a spirited and judicious 
scale, by which the inventor shall reap the eclat 
so merited in struggling through a mechanical 
and chemical difficulty with so much perseverance. 
And as to its claims to public attention, if bril- 
liancy is to be preferred to dullness, transparency 
to opacity, facile manipulation to a lame and hob- 
bling execution, and an artist’s own conceptions, 
rendered by his own hand, to the best even of 
imitations, then must this invention rank with, 
if not take precedence, of every other improve- 
ment of this age of progression connected with 
the Fine Arts. 
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Fixe Ants Commission.—The following im- 
portant information, dated Whitehall, Nov. 22, 
was contained in a Gazette Extraordinary, of Nov. 
23: “ The Queen has been pleased to appoint—His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, K.G.; the Right 
Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, his Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland, K.G.; the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, K.G.; the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Lincoln, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, the Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, 
K.T., the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, the 
Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, the Right 
Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B.; the Right 
Hon. Viscount Melbourne, the Right Hon. Lord 
Ashburton, the Right Hon. Lord Colborne, the 
Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre, the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, Bart.; the Right Hon. Sir 
ames Robert George Graham, Bart.; Sir Robert 
amet Inglis, Bart.; Henry Gally Knight, Esq. ; 
gy Hawes, jun., Esq.; Henry Hallam, 

$q.; Samuel Rogers, Esq. ; George Vivian, Esq. ; 
and Thomas Wyse, Esq., her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the best mode of 
fremoting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom.” 
~- singular that in the Gazette of the 24th Nov. 
there Was a very important alteration in the para- 
graph copied above, the followin passage eine 
substituted for that which appeared on the 22nd :— 
ne list is printed as of “ Her Majesty’s Commis- 
‘loners for the purpose of inquiring whether ad- 
ae might not be taken of the rebuilding of 

¢ Houses of Parliament for the promoting and 
serouraging the Fine Arts.” This is, indeed, a 
nic sential limitation of the powers of the com- 
— Nevertheless, it is a huge step in ad- 
— for the interests of the Arts ; we accept it 
fore hasary that the Nation will be at length 

sed to do something; and can have no fear 


ee 
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that its first act will be to discourage, dishearten 
and dishonour British Art, b da artists 
from abroad. We have an additional guarantee 
that a decision so humiliating, if not ruinous, will 
not be made. _To this Commission, not being a 
paid Commission, Sir Robert Peel could not with 
— ask the leading British artists to assist ; 
ut this difficulty he has fully met by the appoint. 
, e, Esq:, R.A., as its — 
tary, by which means the Commissioners will 
obtain the very best advice and information, and 
the artist be rewarded for his services—the Secre- 
tary and his assistants being of necessity paid. 
This nomination has given the test satisfac. 
tion to the artists of the United Kingdom. They 
are willing to trust their interests to a man who, 
besides being an eminent painter, a scholar, and 
a gentleman, stands so high for honour, integrity, 
and freedom from prejudice of any kind, that the 
shadow of a wrong motive can never be imputed 
tohim. The only fear is that he may impair his 
health by his exertions to benefit his country. 


Royau Acapemy.—On the Ist of November, 
the members of the Royal Academy elected three 
associate-members :—J. R. Herbert, Esq. (his- 
torical painter) ; Watson Gordon, Esq. “(portrait 
painter); P. Me Dowell, Esq. (sculptor). The 
selection appears to have given very general satis- 
faction. Mr. Herbert was certainly foremost 
among the candidates, and we believe his election 
was all but unanimous. Mr. Gordon holds, and is 
entitled to, high professional rank ; and although, 
certainly, not equal to his accomplished country- 
man, Mr. Grant, there are very few, if any other, 
who could with justice have been preferred before 
him. Among the rising sculptors of our age and 
country there are, perhaps, none who give better 
pas than Mr. McDowell: his works at the 

t exhibition were such as could not have failed 
to secure his advancement. Three appointments, 
therefore, more entirely satisfactory could not 
have been made. We trust, with full confidence, 
that the judges by whom professional honours are 
to be distributed will always act with equal dis- 
crimination and impartiality, and not permit the 
judgment to be biased by personal and private 
regards. 


Tue Artists AND Amateurs’ Conver- 
SAZIONE.—The arrangements for the season 
1841-2, have been made ; and the first meeting of 
the members will take place on the first Wednes- 
day of December. There were seven vacancies, 
occasional by retirements ; and seven gentlemen, 
five artists and two amateurs, were elected in their 
stead. Mr. Sidney Cooper is again President, and 
Mr. Henry Graves, for the fourteenth time, kindly 
undertook the duties of Hon. Sec. We have 
often had occasion to comment upon the advan- 
tages conferred by this and similar societies 
(having referred to this, more especially, as the 
one with which we are best acquainted) ; they 
bring together, in a very pleasant and profitable 
manner, persons of like tastes, habits, and pursuits, 
and who, but for the opportunities thus supplied 
them, would rarely meet. Social intercourse is 
thus promoted, and objects of still higher import- 
ance are attained ; for occasions are foun for 
communicating to each other the results of study 
and experience ; and persons about to appear in 
public may here, in comparative safety, test the 
effects they are likely to produce. We shall, con- 
sequently, consider it part of our duty to be regu- 
lar in our attendance at these monthly meetings. 


_ d 
Sin Francis Cuantry, R.A. The world, 
and Great Britain in especial, has sustained a 
other loss, which at present appears ee > 
The greatest of our modern sculptors die - 1 
denly on Thursday, the 25th. We must, is 
mouth, content ourselves with a bare announce- 
ment of the melancholy fact. ‘ 

wos BY M. Anceo AND RAFFALLE- 
_The collection of drawings by these wonderful 


t and without re- 


nse, are in danger of being dis 
poet pds ape of the country, the owners 0 oo 
having failed in the arrangement for their — se 
which was commenced with the trustees 


i allery. Several of them 
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1 me strong effo n t 

pracy us, other of our foreign neighbours more 





sensibly alive than we are to the im of 
Fine Arts generally, and of the a —_ 
ordinary collection in raising the c of Art 
amongst the people by whom they might be 
studied, will speedily possess themselves of those 
which remain. The collection now consists of 
sixt poe by Michael Angelo, and one hun. 
dred and fifty by Raffaelle, all in good order, 
framed and glazed for exhibition, and would 
form a gallery, the value of which would be ines- 
timable. Warmly alive to the importance of these 
works, and to the necessity of preventing their 
dispersion if possible, a meeting was held in Ox- 
ford at the beginning of last month, and a resolu- 
tion passed to endeavour to obtain them for the 
university by subscfiption. The sum required for 

purchase is ten thousand guineas. About a 

thousand pounds were contributed within two 
days after the meeting, and there will be little 

i ty in raising the whole amount, if the lovers 
of Art throughout the kingdom will give their aid 
to the praiseworthy effort of the university in ever 
so smalladegree. For this aid we call urgentl 
on our readers, entreating them not to allow suc 
an opportunity of improving the public taste, and 
raising the character of the English school of 
painting, which the acquisition of these drawings 
will afford, to pass away forever. England has 
enough already to reproach herself with in 
this respect. e Randolph Galleries, now in 
course of erection, will be an admirable place of 
deposit for these drawings: indeed, in all points 
of view, since it seems we cannot have them in 
the metropolis, where they ought to be, Oxford, 
the nursery of mind, and training-place of the 
rising generation, is peculiarly the city for their 
reception. 


Pustic Monuments.—We print a return of 
the number of monuments erected in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s, at the public expense, from 
the year 1750 to the present time; specifying the 
names of the persons in whose honour they were 
erected, and the sums paid for each, with the ag- 

te amount :— Westminster Abbey—General 
olfe, 3000/.; Lord Chatham, 6000/.; Lord Ro- 
bert Manners, Captain Bayne, and Captain Blair, 
4000/.; Captain Montague, 3675/. ; Captain Har- 
vey and Captain Hutt, 3150; William Pitt, 63004. ; 
Spencer Perceval, 5250/.—St. Paul's—Lord Rod- 
ney, 6300/.; General Lord Heathfield, 2100/. ; 
Earl Howe, 6300/.; Major -(ieneral Dundas, 
3150/.; Captain Faulkner, R.N., 4200/.; Earl St. 
Vincent, 2100/.; Lord Duncan, 2100/.; Captain 
Burgess, R.N., 5250/.; Captain Westcott, R.N., 
4200/.; Captains Moss and Rivers, R.N., 42004. ; 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 6300/.; Lord Nelson, 
63001. ; Lord Collingwood, 4200/. ; Captain Cooke, 
R.N., 1575. ; Captain Duff, R.N., 1575/.; Cap- 
tain Hardinge, R.N., 1575/.; Major-Generals 
Mackenzie and Langworth, 2100/.; Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Moore, 4200/.; Marquis Corn- 
wallis, 6300/.; Major-General —g <4 15751. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Myers, 15751.; 
Major-General Bowes, 1575/.; Major-General Le 
Marchant, 1575/.; Major-Generals Crauford and 
Mackinnon, 2100/.; Major-General Sir Isaac 
Brock, 1575. ; Colonel Cadogan, 1575/.; Major- 
General Hay, 1575/.; Major- jenerals Gore and 
Skerrett, 2100/. ; Major-General Gillespie, 15751. ; 
Major-General Ross, 15751. ; Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Picton, 3150/.; Major-General Sir 
William Ponsonby, 3150/.; Major-Generals Pa- 
kenham and Gibbs, 2100/. Aggregate amount, 
132,175/. 

Gaeenwicn Hosritar.—With respect to the 
free admissions to this institution, a singular ano- 
maly has existed ; soldiers having, during many 

ears, been admitted free of charge to see the 
fainted Hall, while to seamen the same privilege 
has been denied. This unjust regulation was in 
force up to the 7th May last, when, by an order 
of the Lieut. Governor, it was directed that seamen 
should be admitted gratis. The Painted Hall and 
Chapel are exhibited on ‘* week days” from seven 
in the morning until sunset ; and on Sunday after- 
noons, after one o'clock, on payment of three- 
nee by each person for admission to each place. 
The Painted Hall, which was decorated by Sir 
| James Thornhill, contains a collection of paint- 
| ings, consisting of representations of naval 
| and portraits of admirals and naval men, some 
| sculpture, and other objects interesting to 
public, and chiefly to persons in the na . 
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The annual amount of exhibition money during 
the last four years, averages something above 
1300]. In 1837, it was 1381/. 3s. ; 1838, 12882. 4s. ; 
1839, 1259/7. 2s.; 1840, 1305/. 7s. 6d. These are 
the orders:—‘ 7th May, 1841: Mem. It is the 
Lieutenant Governor's directions that sailors, as 
well as soldiers, be permitted to see the Painted 
Hall and Chapel free of any expense. The boat- 
swains will use their discretion in seeing that they 
are sober, and conduct themselves orderly.— 
(Signed) J. Rivers, Adjutant-General.—To the 
boatswain of the Hall and Chapel.’’ The verbal 
orders given to the boatswain of the Painted Hall 
are as follows :—“‘ First, No naval officer, except 
in uniform, to be admitted without paying. Se- 
cond, No one to be admitted free, except by a card 
from an officer of the institution, with the date of 
the month. All pensioners allowed in on a Tues- 
day, and at all times with their friends. Soldiers 
admitted free. Three-pence to be charged to each 
visitor for the benefit of the school.’’ The boat- 
swain’s orders relative to showing the Painted Hall 
are as follows :—‘‘ The porters are directed to 
take threepence each from all persons, and as 
much more as such persons may think proper to 

ive for showing this Hall.—Extract from the 

linutes of Board of Directors, 1st October, 1791. 
In the execntion of the above duty, the porters 
and their assistants are required by their instruc- 
tions to be civil and respectful to all strangers.— 
R. G. Keate, Governor.’’ 


Hampton Covrrt.—It is of course generally 
known that this collection consists rather of 
cnriosities than of gems of art. With the excep- 
tion of the Cartoons, which by the way are exhi- 
bited in a very bad light, there is little to gratify a 
cultivated taste, and perhaps even less to satisfy an 
ordinary one. With the exception of a few which 
are really works of price, the pictures at Hamp- 
ton Court are the refuse of all the royal palaces. 
The collection at Windsor is really superb; and 
when George the Fourth was improving it the best 
pictures were removed from Hampton Court to 
contribute to its enrichment, and these have never 
been returned. The national collection is poor in 
Flemish pictures, but there are none even of this 
school at Hampton Court that would advantage 
the Gallery; the best of them having been added 
to the collection of George the Fourth, now at 
Buckingham Palace, and which is in the excel- 
lence, if not in the number, of its works equal to 
any other in Europe. The fees for visiting the 
apartments at Hampton Court have been abolished 
since November 1838. The present regulations 
are :—‘' Ist. The apartments are open to the pub- 
lic from ten o'clock in the morning until six 
o'clock in the evening, during the summer months ; 
and from ten o'clock to four o’clock during the 
winter months, except on each Friday, when they 
are closed, in order to be cleaned, and until two 
o'clock on Sundays. 2nd. Thereis no distinction 
whatever as to admittance, every one enjoying the 
privilege of entering the rooms during the above- 
mentioned hours, and of continuing in them till 
they are closed. 3rd. There are seven attendants 
and two porters: the duty of the latter is to take 
charge of the sticks, umbrellas, &c., and to return 
them to the several owners. No fee or any per- 
quisite whatever is allowed under any pretence to 
be received from the public by any of the paid ser- 
vants. 4th. The attendants are required to show 
the utmost civility to every one ; not to enter into 
conversation unless they are first spoken to, and 
to prevent any improper or disorderly conduct. 
5th. Any student or artist, or indeed any indivi- 
dual may procure an order to copy pictures, on 
application to the Chief Commissioner of her Ma- 
jesty’s Woods, &c., or to the Deputy Surveyor for 
the time being. Every facility is afforded to per- 
sons desirous of copying pictures, by supplying 
them with stages, &c. if required.’”’ 


Ecyettan Tyre.—We have lately had our at- 
tention called toa new and most curious invention 
in the art of typography, which has been completed 

y Mr. Nies an enterprising publisher at Leipsic, 
and which promises to be of the greatest service 
to a most important branch of literature; we 
allude to the reproduction of Egyptian inscriptions 
by means of moveable types. It is obvious that 
this will materially reduce the enormous expense 
attending the publication of works on the paleo- 
graphy of Egypt, an expense which has rendered 
them 80 costly as to be inaccessible to a vast ma- 
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ority of the literary world. The trustees of the 
British Museum are now publishing in lithography 
fac-similes of the papyri in our national collection, 
and the inscriptions of the museum at Leyden are 
being given to the world in the same dress; but 
the price of these works renders them scarcely 
more easily or generally to be consulted than the 
originals themselves. Would it be too much to ex- 
ect that new and cheaper editions may be issued 
. means of Mr. Nies’ admirable invention? It 
should be remembered, that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the Egyptian inscriptions in the 
various public collections should be placed in the 
hands of the many who are willing to study them, 
but have not the means. Our informant tells us 
that Mr. Nies bas already cast more than 3000 
types, and that he is continually adding to their 
number as fresh characters are discovered: the 
types are wel! a. and the impression is very 
p en and clear. We may add that Mr. Nies has 
also cast founts of types of the Hieratic and the 
Euchorial or Deucotic hieroglyphs, as well as of 
many other characters which till now have not 
been represented in typography. 


‘““CastLtes AND Appeys oF ENGLAND.”’— 
We see announced under this title a work by W. 
Beattie, Esq., M.D., author of ‘ Scotland’’— 
‘* Switzerland,’’*&c., which promises to be highly 
useful to all who fecl an interest in the ancient 
architectural remains of England. According to 
the advertised contents, its descriptions extend to 
antique furniture, statues, fountains, and other 
fragments of Art. 


Tue FLoatinc BreakwaTER.—We purpose 
next month to give a notice of this admirable in- 
vention of Captain Tayler, whereby it is estimated 
that 180 harbours of refuge may be formed, at an 
expense not exceeding that of constructing three 
according to the old method. Operations are to 
be immediately commenced at Brighton, in fur- 
therance of which the Admiralty have granted the 
use of moorings, anchors, &c. The article will be 
illustrated with cuts. 


Discovery or Otp Paintines.—A discovery 
has been made of some old paintings, which are at 
this moment highly interesting on account of the 
pending subject of the decorations of the Houses 
of Parliament. They exist upon the wall of the 
Chapter-house of Westminster Abbey, and were 
first observed by Mr. Devon. The subjects are of 
course sacred, like those of all the paintings of 
the period of their execution, and illustrate the 
life of the Evangelist St. John. Much care has 
been bestowed in the execution of the heads; but 
otherwise the figures, which are small, are ex- 
tremely ill drawn. Thecolours are still powerful, 
and some of the abundant gilding is yet in tolera- 
ble preservation. A portion only of the wall is 
exposed, and itjis probable that the remainder 
may describe the leading events in the life of our 
Saviour, or in those of some of his disciples. The 
Chapterhouse has been fitted up for keeping re- 
cords, and it is by the removal of the shelves and 
boarding that these paintings have been exposed. 
=< 


PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


Potytecanic Instirut1on.—This deservedly 
popular Institution presents to the visitor a mass 
of information which a very long period of read- 
ing would fail to supply. Practical science is here 
familiarized, and almost every department of in- 
dustrial Art is illustrated. The lectures on the 
eye, the steam-engine, and the electrotype, de- 
scribe in a plain style the causes of results so 
common, as to escape the inquiry of ordinary ob- 
servers; and the natural and artificial curiosities 
amount in number to 1599; even a brief account 
of which would form a synopsis of the history of 
the earth, and of every known Art. The sub- 
marine operations, which have been for some time 
past in activity against the wreck of the Royal 
George, are practically illustrated by sub-aque- 
ous explosion—a model of a ship being charged 
with gunpowder, sunk to a considerable depth 
in the canal, and blown to pieces through the 
agency of voltaic electricity. The model of the 
Undercliff of the Isle of Wight, executed by Cap- 
tain Ibbetson, affords an extraordinary example 
of industry and perseverance. The geology of 
this section of the island is remarkable, as pre- 
senting singular appearances of volcanic action; 








and so accurately has the surface been 
that an inspection with a magnif, ing-less io’ ~ 
cessary to the due appreciation of the work. 

The series of dioramic pictures comprehends 
many novelties, one of the most striking of which 
is a ‘ View of the Tower from the Thames.’ The 
first effect is that of daylight: the river is occu. 
= by merchantmen, small craft, boats, &c. 

acked b the wharves and ramparts, above which 
risesthe White Tower. The light gradually fades 
with the most perfect illusion—twilight comes on, 
and finally night ensues, when every prominent 
object is defined in strong shadow. A gleam of 
light is soon discernible arising from the extreme 
back ground ; this strengthens into a lurid glare, 
and at length a fearful conflagration is represented 
with much force of effect. This department of 
the Institution cannot fail to attract its share of 
visitors, for the views are selected and varied 
with much taste and judgment. Some of the in- 
teriors are me mey represented ; we may in- 
stance particularly that of a Cathedral, which is 
first shown in vacant solitude, and afterwards 
filled with a devout congregation. Among the 
other interesting scenes were the ‘ Tomb of the 
Capulets,’ ‘The Campo Santo at Pisa,’ ‘ In. 
terior of the Church of Santa Maria at Naples,” 
‘The Grand Cave of Ellora,’ &c., &c. Othe: 
departments of this most usefal Institution we 
shall take future occasion to notice. 


Burrorp’s Panorama. — This Exhibition 
consists of three grand views ; two of which, those 
of Damascus and Jerusalem, we have already no- 
ticed. The third represents the ‘ Bombardment 
of Acre’ at the moment of the explosion of the 
magazine. ‘The point of view is within the walls 
of the town, close to the seaward fortifications, 
over which the spectator sees the allied fleet drawn 
up in line, and partially veiled by smoke. The 
wall on the sea-side of this famous stronghold is 
not so high as might be imagined from accounts 
we read of its strength and formerly-supposed 
impregnability, as the guns on the ramparts 
ranged no higher than the upper-deck guns of the 
flag-ship. Parties of the Egyptian artillery are 
seen working the wall pieces, surrounded by the 
dying and dead. Bulwarks for the protection 
of the garrison were formed of piles of bags filled 
with sand ; but these, in the heat of the action, 
obstructed the movements of the men; for being 
struck by the shot from the ships, they soencum- 
bered the embrasures, as to render the working of 
the guns impossible, and create a confusion which 
conveys the idea of a battle lost. 

The views of Damascus and Jerusalem have 
been highly popular, as the subjects, and masterly 
treatment, have merited. The former picture is 
about to be withdrawn, and to be replaced by an- 
other the subject of which is yet unannounced. 


Tue Cosmonama.—Many of the views of this 
exhibition possess great historical interest. They 
are ‘ The City of Baden;’ ‘The Temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra ;’ ‘The City of Grand Cairo;’ 
‘TheCity of Berne ;’ ‘ Interior of the Pantheon at 
Paris ;’ ‘The Ruins of Pastum in the Kingdom 
of Naples ;’ ‘ Monastery of the Grand Chartreuse 
near Grenoble,’ and ‘ The Iron Gate at Antioch, 
in Syria.’ The view of Grand Cairo like that 
of so many of the Eastern cities, presents the ap. 

earance of a city of tombs—‘‘a place of skulls. 

he foreground is strewed with ruins, and there 
is little to remind the spectator of a habitable 
locality, save on one hand a mosque and the other 
acitadel. The dilapidated foreground gives re- 
pose to the distance, where are iscernible to the 
very verge of the horizon the waters of the Nile, 
during the periodical inundation, coverin afar the 
face of the country. Baden is seen em somed 
among hills under the shadowed effect of a coming 
storm. By a dioramic arrangement, spots of the 
landscape are occasionall lighted by fugitive 
gleams of sunshine so ski!fully managed as to ap- 
proach the force and reality of nature. The In- 
terior of the Pantheon is a picture faultless in - 4 
cution and natural truth. e light is much sw : 
dued, yet the whole of the architectural detai 
comes forward with such force as at once to show 
that the picture has been Dae on the = 
These pictures are all painted in oil, and scem to 


be coloured strictly after the nature of the scenes | 


they represent. 
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GLASGOW WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 


On the 27th of October, at twelve o’clock, was 
held, in the Portico-room of the Royal Exchange, 
Glasgow, a og of the General and Sub-com- 
mittees of the Glasgow Wellington Memorial, 
called, at the requisition of thirty-three of their 
number, by Archibald M‘Léllan, Esq., sub con- 
yener, for the purpose of considering the means of 
carrying out the following resolution adopted at 
apreviuos meeting, viz., ‘‘ That an absolute iden- 
tification of the person, features, and expression 
of the Duke of Wellington, in the prime of his 
life, in the statue to be erected of his grace in this 
city, is expected by the subscribers, and will form 
its chief value in the eyes of posterity.’”’ This 
meeting was convened at the instance of the above 
number of requisitionists, who entertained a well- 

nded impression, that the work of Marochetti 
outraged the expressed terms of the resolution, 
and they were therefore of opinion that it ought 
not to be accepted. 

Previously to the chair being taken, Mr. Alexan- 
der Morrison read, in the names of himself, 
Mr. Dalglish, and the other gentlemen forming 
the majority of the sub-committee, a protest 
“against the /egality’’ (?) of the meeting, and 
setting forth the inability of such an assembly to 
— the exercise by the sub-committee of 
those powers which in former meetings had been 
so amply delegated te them. 

Mr. M‘Lellan stated that, in compliance with 
the wishes of many gentlemen interested, he had 


called the meeting, observing that he could not 





on the instant frame replies to the contents of the 
protest. He condemned the proceedings of the 
protesting party, as showing a disposition to pre- 
vent an investigation of abuses on the part of cer- 
tain members of the sub-committee. He depre- 
cated legal proceedings, which migh develop a 
useless tissue of difficulty and complication; but 
he hoped that the committee would that day re- 
solve, that it was their strict duty to enter into the 
merits of the unfortunate discussion, and deliver a 
cool and deliberate decision between the parties 
into which the sub-committee was divided. 

After a brief discussion on the subject of the 
election of a chairman, it was proposed and car- 
ried, that the Dean of Guild should take the chair. 

The Dean of Guild took the chair accordingly, 
when a copy of the protest above-mentioned was 
put into his hands by Mr. Morrison. The Dean, 
in inviting the proposition of resolutions, expressed 
a hope that the proceedings of the day would lead 
to such an issue as should set aside the necessity 
of having recourse to legal proceedings. 

The business of the meeting was opened by a 
— on the part of Mr. W. Stirling, to the 
effect that the instructions given to the sub-com- 
+ wg Ay read; which having been acted upon, 

inn Stirling moved the following resolution :— 
Pa va meeting having heard read the instruc- 

; 4 o the sub-committee, given at the meeting 
“ € general committee on 20th Nov. 1840, of 
Be ich sanrections a copy was transmitted to 
3 farochetti ; and considering, Ist, That 
yt e furnished by that artist does not repre- 
ed ie Duke either in person,' features, or 
ae as was required by these instructions ; 
sitet at the bust ordered by the sub.com- 

- oe far from representing the Duke in the 
el e of life, professes to represent his grace at 
ood advanced age ; 3rdly, That the sub- 
es ee have themselves disapproved of the 
it ae and instructed Baron Marochetti to alter 
time pr pan him to ‘ follow out the instruc- 
cation of h general committee as to the identifi- 
sey “ Duke in the prime of life from the 
rials whet e has now made, and the other mate- 
ponds c oe may obtain; 4thly, That the sub- 
pe €e have also disapproved of the ‘ details 
fies Lmanumnont and ‘dress of the figures,’ and 
these ~J obliged to recommend to the artist in 

. A iculars, ‘ to attend to the suggestions of 
his jane and particularly to those of 
feeord ve Duke of Hamilton, of which last no 
That *s pears to be in existence; and lastly, 
bacte be ries of recommendations for the sculp- 
om ten ——— along with such others as 
thleg on ES committee may suggest,’ are still 

| cond ad e table of _the sub-committee for 
that the seid fen ‘meeting are therefore satisfied 
odel (which has been sent away by the 
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Convener without authori 
" ty) was i 
ol ; pa and conviction of the ne etm hag 
sell, and was not, in point of fact, i i 

— the instructions given to b wep = 2 
ne ar as the model and bust represent the Duke 
at an advanced age, they are in direct contraven- 
tion of the resolutions of the general committee 

’ 


| and of the instructions #iven to the artist, while 


mere alterations and amend 

the sub-committee, and plainly imei - a 
numerous ‘ instructions’ and ‘ recommend ti 3 
of the sub-committee, and individual owe ord 
thereof, afford palpable evidence of a want of Kill 
in the artist, which renders his employme. " ¢ 
execute the statue highly inexpedient.” ae 

Mr. John Pollock seconded the resolution 

Mr. Robert Findlay defended the proceedin 
of the sub-committee. He declared the state 
ments made with respect to the bust sent b the 
Baron Marochetti to bs devoid of truth pm de. 
nied that there was any foundation for the state- 
ment that the horse was incorrect in design He 
alluded to a pamphlet written by Mr. M‘Lellan 
which he characterized as intemperate. He attri. 
buted the opposition to the employment of the 
Baron Marochetti to motives of jealousy; he 
vindicated the proceedings of the veb-comsaittes ; 
and concluded by an attempt to demonstrate that, 
from the ample powers vested in the sub-cemmit. 
yn they were — to proceed as they had 

one, in concluding an i 
Som: tee g arrangement with the 

The correspondence which had taken place 
during the early proceedings of the committee was 
then calied for, when the letter addressed to Ma- 
rochetti on the 22nd of April was read, as also 
one from that artist in London, bearing date May 
22; and athird to Mr. Dalglish. A letter from 
Mr. Bankes of the 19th of May was also read, 
after which some discussion arose on the impro- 
priety of omitting to submit the correspondence 
to the consideration of a general meeting. The 
letters were replied to on the plea that there was 
no time for summoning a meeting. 

Sir W. M. Napier asked why the sub-committee 
were not called together on such an occasion; to 
which Mr. Lamond replied by stating, that he had 
communicated the letter to Mr. Dalglish, by whom 
- — requested to write to the Duke of Wel- 

ington. 

Mr. Findlay then defended at length the mea- 
sures of the sub-committee, and lauded the Baron 
Marochetti as a distinguished sculptor, quoting, 
in support of his advocacy, the opinions of many 
competent judges. 

Mr. M’‘Lellan regretted his difference of 
opinion with Mr. Findlay, and proceeded to 

uestion many of that gentleman’s statements. 

e quoted the resolution which he contended had 
been set at naught by the sub-committee. Nothing, 
he said, could be more decisive or perspicuous than 
the terms of that resolution; and no man would 

resume to say, that the model of the statue which 
had been placed before them contained such an 
identification of the person and features of the 
Duke of Wellington as was demanded in the re- 
solution; tbat the abortive caput mortuum which 
had been exhibited, representative of the mere 
remains of what that noble man once was, would 
be of no value in the eyes either Of the sub- 
scribers, or of posterity. A false impression in- 
fluenced the majority of the sub-committee—they 
believed themselves vested with the full power of 
selecting an artist and approving his work. But 
this was a delusion; for their duties were defined 
by the general committee, and they were as im- 
peratively bound by these instructions as if they 
were regulated by an Act of Parliament. He had 
heard with surprise from Mr. Findlay, that the 
model was not expected to be a likeness, which 
was proceeding immediately in the teeth of the 
What was the use of a model at all if 


resolution. 
it was not to be a likeness of the work when 
finished? It was called by these gentlemen a 


s to procure a 


sketch, but they had no instruction J ane yh 


sketch; the artist was to produce 


atue he proposes.’ 
the iach do A beent that a want of space pre- 
vents our following Mr. M'Lellan through his 
very able dissection of the proceedings of the men 
who have lent themselves to this infamous busi- 
ness. He has, single-handed we may say, fought 
the battle of British Art; and had won it oot 
for the Hunnish ignorance and cowering servility 








of this patriotic committee. H 
watched aw the advancement of the sae Na 
and he alone ‘seems to have possessed sufficient 
knowledge of Art to know what was wanted in a 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. A. Morrison then moved an amendment to 
the effect that as it was the opinion of the meeting 
that the sub-committee had carried, and was 
carrying the injunctions of the general committee 
into effect, that the matter be remitted anew to the 
sub-committee, and that they be recommended 
to poveced in procuring a statue of the Duke 
without delay. 

Mr. Bain seconded the amendment. 

After a few words of explanation from Mr. 
M‘Lellan, a division took place, when there voted— 

For Mr. Stirling's motion: Messrs. A. M‘Lel- 
Jan, Charles Hutchinson, George Mackintosh, A. 
Ranken, William Stirling, John Pollock, W. L. 
Ewing, J. F. Dennistoun, J. Neil, D. Goodsir—10. 

For the amendment of Mr. Morrison: Messrs. 
Thos. Spiers, D. Walkinshaw, A. Morrison, D. 
Ferguson, James Dalglish, jun., James Smith, 
William Aird, William Middleton, James Win- 
‘ate, James Bogle, Major Monteith, Alexander 

letcher, John Bain, R. Baird, J. Browne, R 
Findlay, A. S. Dalglish, R. Lamond, A. Alison, 
James Campbell, of Moorepark, J. D. Hope, J. 
Houldsworth, H. Dunlop, R. Finlay—24. 

The amendment was then carried by 24 to 10. 

_ Mr. Mackintosh then protested ainst the deci- 
sion, to which Mr. M'‘Lellan a Mr. Stirling 
adhered. 

_ The following is the protest given by Mr. Mac- 
intosh :— 

_ “ The resolution proposed by Mr. Stirling hav- 
ing been negatived, and no redress to be obtained 
from this meeting, I hereby, in my own name, 
and that of the minority now present, and of other 
members of the general committee and subscribers 
who may adhere, protest, that the whole preceed- 
ings complained of by the minority have been 
illegal and incompetent, and in violation of good 
taste and feeling ; that they form a gratuitous in- 
sult to the British School of Art; that they will 
tend to compromise injuriously and permanently 
the honour and reputation of this great city ; that 
they are likely to occasion great dissatisfaction to 
the majority of subscribers; and that they will 
have a most pernicious influence in marring the 
success of any future subscription for local or na- 
tional objects. 1 protest, moreover, that it does 
not appear to have been the intention of the sub- 
scribers, in conferring the general and formal 
power of naming sub-committees, to authorize the 
general committee to delegate to a sub-committee 
the important duty of not only selecting an artist, 
but also of deciding conclusively regarding the 
statue which he is to execute; that, to enhance 
this irregularity, the sub-committee actually dele- 
gated to irresponsible individuals of their own 
body the onerous powers of preparing indefinite, 

and perbaps vital, alterations on the work; that 
through these irregular channels, Baron Maro- 

chetti has been instructed to execute the statue 

without the sub-committee having ever seen a 

model of what it is to be; and, in particular, he 

has been required to attend to the suggestions of 
the Duke of Hamilton—which suggestions are, as 
yet, unknown—and, so far as this meeting knows, 
may involve a total alteration of the statue; and, 
finally, that so late as the 4th of August last, when 
the majority of the sub-committee ordered a draft 
of the contract with Baron Marochetti to be pre- 

pared, Mr. Sheriff Alison * laid upon the table a 
series of recommendations for the sculptor to be 
considered, along with such others as any member 
of the committee may suggest at the next meeting 

of this committee,’ whic recommendations have 
never yet been taken into consideration. For the 

foregoing, among other reasons, I protest, that I, 
and those who adhere to this protest, hold our- 

selves as not implicated in the results of the pro- 

ceedings complaiaed of; and that we shall be at 
liberty to adopt such measures as we may judge 
proper, for obtaining redress, reserving to the 

neral body of the subscribers, with whom the 
ecision of this question must ultimately rest, to 
vindicate their own views and assert their own 

rights.”” p 7 

How conspicuously ridiculous do men become 
in adventuring upon duties for the discha 
which their habits of life have never fitted them. 
This untoward employment of a “ little leisure 
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by the gentleman of the majority, has gained for 
them a celebrity, of which we cannot think any 
one of them so profligate, that he will not in his 
cooler moments be heartily ashamed. They are of 
course misled—a set of intelligent men would not 
have answered the purpose of those who pull the 
strings in this case. These pseudo-sages are only 
playing tail under the motto 


“ Chapeau bas—chapeau bas 
Au Marquis de Carabas.” 


They are adhering to the wrong Duke, and in jus- 
tification of such adherence, we would that they 
would publish their reasons. But not one of them 
can offer a plausible pretext for the part he has 
taken in this nefarious transaction, originally ad- 
ministered (proh pudor!) by Mr. Bankes, a man 
whose opinions and views with regard to Art 
(Vide his evidence before the Fine Arts Commit- 
tee), are absurd and extravagant to a degree: but 
let our sculptors bide their time ; all those who 
banquet at this festival of fools will not readily 
digest the after-service. 


—— ag 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

[It is scarcely necessary to observe, that for this 
department of the ‘‘ Art-Union,’’ we must in 
a great degree depend upon correspondents ; ex- 
erting as fully as we can do our own judgment 
over their communications, with a view to deter- 
mine their value, their general interest, and more 
especially in reference to the spirit by which they 
are dictated. This duty is, however, often embar- 
rassing ; and if the reader has at any time detected 
a wrong, he cannot be aware of the many 
errors we have avoided, With regard to provin- 
c’al exhibitions, our difficulties are great; and we 
shall endeavour to remove them hereafter, by our- 
selves visiting those that are likely to prove most 
important and interesting. } 


Liverroo.t.—Circumstances prevent our offer- 
ing our readers any detailed critical remarks upon 
the pictures in this excellent and successfully-con- 
ducted Exhibition ; we must confine ourselves to 
little more than an enumeration of the number, and 
some of the names of the contributors. There 
are 671 works of Art, many of which have been 
previously exhibited in London, and have had our 
share of notice; they, however, lose nothing by 
their present situations, and are as justly esteemed 
as ever. Among them we find the following mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy—Etty, Uwins, How- 
ard, Lee, and Witherington. Of the associates— 
Patten, Webster, Drummond, Arnold, and Her- 
bert. Out of the Academy, we find, M‘Innes has 
sent his ‘ Venice ;’ F. Stoue, *‘ Charles the First’s 
Interview with the Infanta of Spain; Von Holst, 
* The Raising of Jarius’s Daughter,’ and his 
* Condemned Culprit ;’ F. P. Stephanoff, ‘ An- 
swering the Advertisement,’ and ‘ Sir Toby, Sir 
Andrew, and the Clown in the House of Olivia ;’ 
Cope’s * Poor-law Guardian ;’ Creswick has se- 
veral sweet little pictures; Siduey Cooper’s are 
all small, and, although less attractive than his 
larger pictures, are yet excellent. We must not 
omit to mention that our attention was arrested 
by two exquisite ‘ Eveuing Effects,’ by Havill; 
one, just as the sun is sinking behind the horizon, 
and the other shortly after; they are full of fine 
feeling and the poetry of Art. W. P. Frith’s 
“Amy Robsart,’ his ‘ Dolly Varden,’ and the 
* Beaux Stratagem,’ are striking proofs of the 
improvement of this accomplished young man— 
we look to his occupying a high station in his Art 
and in public estimation. G. Lance's ‘ Portrait 
of Mr. Eglington’ is painted with truth and fide- 
lity to nature, and is au admirable representation 
of the indefatigable Secretary. We shall hope, 
when we visit Lancashire next year, to have better 
Opportunities of doing justice to the first provin- 
cial exhibition in England. 


The following artists have received the Liverpool 
ee of £50 :—Robert Lauder, in 1830; William 
Soxall, in 1831; D. Maclise, R.A., in 1832; 
George Patten, A.R.A., in 1834; S. A. Hart, 
R.A., in 1835; Charles Landseer, A.R.A., in 
1836 ; George Lance, in 1837; T. Sidney Cooper, 
in 1838; J.R. Herbert, A.R.A., in 1839; C. W. 
Cope, in 1810; 'T. Webster, A.R.A., in 1841. 
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GLascow.—From the Scottish Guardian we 
extract the following—“‘ In taking a general review 
of the Exhibition we would say, that there is a 
great want of figure compositions and historical 
pictures; landscapes and portraits have too great 
a preponderance. The introduction of at least 
one historical painting of the highest class, and of 
sufficient size to occupy the most prominent place, 
would have been a distinguishing feature in the 
Exhibition, and would have given tone and cha- 
racter to those around it. By the time another 
Exhibition season arrives, we trust that this de- 
fect will be supplied, not by one great historical 
work, but by several. The Exhibition, as a whole, 
is very satisfactory, considering that it is the first 
that has been attempted for several years, and that 
it was not generally known over the country in 
sufficient time to enable many artists to forward 
their contribusions. We are in hopes that the 
next Exhihition will present a marked improve- 
ment, both in the works of the artists who have 
this year contributed to it, and in the number and 
status of its contributors from adistance. We 
are sorry to see so few pictures are marked sold, 
as unless public support is granted in the way of 
making purchases, no Exhibition, however excel- 
lent, can continue long to exist. Artists will have 
no inducement to send their works, and conse- 
quently the collection will yearly become less at- 
tractive. But we augur better things, as we under- 
stand that subscriptions to the Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts have been obtained to 
a fair amount; and we trust that the patronage 
which they will be enabled to bestow, may, insome 
measure, compensate for the want of purchases by 
private individuals. 


Dusiin.—Copies of the beautiful print issued 
by the Royal Irish Art-Union have been pre- 
sented to her Majesty and Prince Albert. The 
work has been dedicated, by express permission, 
to the Queen. 


An address has been presented to his Excel- 
lency the Earl De Grey by the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. His Excellency’s reply contains the 
following passage :—‘t You do me no more than 
justice in stating that I have ‘ an ardent desire to 
poantte arts of peace and civilized life ;’ and I 

now no more efficacious mode of fulfilling that 
desire, than by encouraging what, by common con- 
sent, are called the ‘ Fine Arts.’ No one can fol- 
low up the course of study required to attain emi- 
nence in them without a warm admiration for the 
works of nature, and of the great and glorious 
beauties which Divine Providence has laid open 
tous. The natural tendency of this is to induce 
the student to depend upon the resources of bis 
own intellect, and to withdraw him from the 
scenes of strife and contention which so often dis- 
turb society. With these persuasions and feel- 
ings, I can have no hesitation in assuring the 
members of the Royal Hibernian Academy of my 
best wishes for their advancement and prosperity, 
and of my willingness to take every opportunity 
of showing my zealous anxiety in their behalf.’’ 


Corx.—An Exhibition has been opened in this 
city, of which we perceive the journals speak in 
satisfactory terms. It is formed exclusively by 
native artists and amateurs, and is designed to 
second the object of several gentlemen who have 
succeeded in establishing an Art-Union Society. 


- ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON FRESCOES. 


Sir,—As the question is at present being agitated 
respecting the mode of executirg pictures upon the 
staircases and apartments of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, a few gleanings may possibly be of service, al- 
though in so practical a matter it is somewhat difficult 
to be altogether of the service one might wish; and as 
it is acknowledged that we hare not in England a 
great experience or excellent taste in so embellishing 
palaces and public buildings, I shall only draw my 
observations from the works of the Italians, and chiefly 
from Vasari, who has written some valuable chapters 
upon the art of embellishing buildings ; and in respect 
of the information they contain, I do not apprehend 
that any better could be given, and am confident the 
artist need consult no other guide for the practical 
part of his work. One important question must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, which is the subsequent effect 
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of time upon some of the modes which 

mends, particularly that of painting in oil fading 
which was his particular walk; and experience proves 
that such works do ‘not last nor maintain any reputa. 
tion, whereas fresco painting remains perfect, and its 
character is unassailed. Of the causes why oil paintings 
on walls perish: they are numerous, but the chief are 
the want of affinity between the medium used, and the 
ground, walls being extremely sensible of atmospheric 
change, causes a coustant war between the oily picture 
and the damp of the bricks or stones, so that the pic- 
ture peels off, even though defended in the manner 
Vasari recommends; and were even the canyass 
strained or incorporated upon the wall, the constant 
transitions in the wall from damp to dryness affect 
it notwithstanding. Cf numerous instances I need 
only mention the picture of the ‘ Last Supper,’ by 
Leonardo da Vinci, which perished in a very short time 
after the execution: every one, too, must have re- 
marked, in old buildings as well as upon new, this peel- 
ing off of the paint from damp ; if not, abundant exam. 
ples may be found in Westminster Abbey, of all periods, 
in the coat of arms and other paintings upon the tombs 
and walls: and if the works of Art should be executed 
in this manner in the new Parliament Houses, which, 
from their situation near the river, will be still more 
exposed to damp, a very speedy destruction of them 
may be looked for. Here it may be remarked, that 
pictures on canvass, which are no part of the wall, 
though hung against it, are very different things, and 
pictures so preserved will even outlive fresco. 

This latter mode of painting, on the contrary, being 
assimilated in its nature with the plaster, will un- 
dergo daily or yearly changes without perceptible in- 
jury, as endless examples prove; the works in ancient 
Egyptian tombs and temples bearing signal testimony, 
besides the great works of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, 
Andrea del Sarto, and many others, of which no com- 
plaint has been made as yet of any symptoms of decay. 
This argument, however, it is not my intention to pur- 
sue in all its details, but to offer some remarks upon 
the different modes in which paintings,may be executed 
on a wall; for, in whatever way it may be arranged, 
they are to be done. The best way in any mode should 
be first ascertained. That English artists are ignorant, 
or incapable, of executing works in fresco, i8 the 
most absurd idea possible ; but if it became in use, or, 
I may say, the fashion, there are hundreds capable of 
practising it. As tothe mechanical part, it is clearly 
explained to the artist’s comprehension by Vasari ; 
aud though he gives a more accurate account of his 
own way of painting in oil upona wall, and his chapter 
on fresco is short, as he was nota great painter in that 
manner, yet he praises fresco above all other styles of 
painting ; as is best understood by his own words, of 
which I shall introduce some of the practical direc- 
tions, in the 19th chapter of his “ Essay on Painting.” 
“ Of all the modes (he says) used by painters, that of 
painting on a wallis the most masterly and beautiful, 
for it consists in doing in a single day that which in 
any other mode requires many retouchings of the 
work. Fresco was much used by the ancients, and the 
moderns also have followed it. This fresco is worked 
upon the fresh plaster, which is not left till it be finished, 
as much each day as may be executed ; for lengthening 
the time of painting makes the lime into a kind of 
crust, so that heat or cold, or wind or frost, would 
mould or spot the whole work; 80 by this the wall 
should be kept continually damp, and the colours used 
should be earths and not lead (ed il bianco di trevertino 
cotto.)* It requires alsoa resolute hand and quick, but, 
above all, a judicious solidity; for the colour, whilst 
the wall is soft, shows the thing in one manner, that 
when dry is different ; and therefore it is necessary 1" 
this painting in fresco for the painter to have an excel- 
lent judgment, and that he should be guided bya great 
style, for it is highly difficult to carry to perfection. It 
is also necessary to guard against retouching the work 
with colour that. has colla di carnicci (size), or yoke of 
egg or gum, which, in a short space of time, will “ 
come b!ack ; so that those who paint upon a wall shoul 
work truly whilst it is fresh, and not retouch when 
dry, for such practice will render the picture butshort- 
lived, as has been said in another place.” — 
that should follow the above are the modes in which t 
drawinga for fresco are to be executed, and the - 
ner of transferring the outline to the wet wall, w a 
is of importance; this is explained in Vasari’s } 
chapter. ne 
+ -ertino is a species of petrifaction which is use 
in tialy a sort of plaster, and is something similarin 
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It requires that three drawings should be executed : 
the first, of course, the sketch ; the next is a small but 
highly finished drawing of the intended fresco; for it 
js necessary before a work be transferred in a durable 
manner that the approbation of those concerned should 
be obtained; and when that end is accomplished, the 
artist proceeds to make the third drawing, the size of 
the intended fresco. For this. purpose a number of - 
sheets of paper are pasted together till of the requisite 
size, and the reader may bear in mind the two drawings 
on the staircase of the National Gallery, which are true 
fresco drawings, as they bear evident marks of having 
been used. The small drawing is then squared in the 
manner used by engravers, and a corresponding num- 
ber of squares are lined upon the larger; then, witha 
piece of charcoal fastened on the end of a long cane, 
the artist makes a careful drawing, which will be by 
means of the squares an enlarged transcript of the 
smaller one: when this is done to his satisfaction, he 
may proceed to paint it in fresco; for this purpose he 
begins by cutting off a strip from his charcoal sketch, 
as much of it as he believes he can finish inoneday. A 
piece of the wall the size of this strip being then thinly 
plastered, he places his charcoal sketch with the face 
downwards upon the plaster, and by going quickly over 
the back with a trowel, a perfect impression is conveyed 
to the plaster, upon which he then begins to paint; be- 
fore removing the cartoon, however, he must take the 
precaution to countersign the wall, because the follow- 
ing day when desirous to place another piece, he will 
know its appointed place and no error can take place. 
The following are Vasari’s own words :—“ Questo pezzo 
del cartone si mette in quel luogo, dove s’haa fare la 
figura, e si contrassegna: perché V’altro di, che si 
voglia rimeteere un altro pezzo, si riconosca il suo 
luogo appunto, e non possa nascera errore. Appresso 
per i d’intorno del pezzo detto. Con un ferro si va cal- 
cando in su l’intonaco della calcina, la quale per essere 
fresca, acconsente alla carta; e cosi ne rimane seg- 
nata. Per il che si leva via il cartone, e per que’segni, 
che nel muro sono calcati, si va con il colori lavorando, 
e cosi conduce il lavoro in fresco, 0 in muro.” 

Ishould have before stated,thatwhen the smaller draw- 
ing is copied it should be copied reversed,and when trans- 
ferred it will come off upon the wall in the same way as 
the original design, unless indeed the artist prefers it re- 
versed, a case which may very possibly occur. In the 
present day, however, I cannot help thinking that, with 
our great varieties of plasters, artificial stone, &c., a 
plaster might be mixed which would keep moist for a 
week or ten days, so that cutting up a cartoon into 
strips might be avoided, and if the whole could be con- 
ducted together it would be a great advantage ; at pre- 
sent the only medium that offers itself is plaster of 

Paris and lime very finely sifted, which retards the 
progress of the drying; of this one third part only of 
lime should be used, if more it will crack in every 
direction. The Portuguese use considerable quantities 
of pipe-clay in their ordinary frescoes, but it is a soft 
material though not given to crack, and might produce 
atolerably hard surface if the colours were mixed with 
an extra portion of gum arabic ; a wall done with it will, 
however, wash like any other fresco. Of course the 
question of what plaster is the best is a very important 
one; and should any of your readers be practical men, 
ifa few receipts were published it would be a great ad- 
vantage: great accuracy is of course necessary, a8 a 
fresco painter must lay his own ground, for it is nota 
matter which can be left to an ordinary workman, the 
artist must therefore mix it with his own hand, or it 
—_ be done under his own immediate superinten- 

ence, 
o1a tevertino appears to be the favourite plaster of the 
the sters, and is, doubtless, the ground of many of 

cir pictures: it is necessarily extremely fine, being 

Produced by infiltration ; and a well-informed friend has 

fnlightened me as to its locality. It is satisfactory, 
ther t yey know that the same material is to be had 
deleterion masters have used; it cannot possess any 
may rote Lay oy having been thoroughly washed ; it 
little y mae oy . + used in any quantity; and I have 
extremely h ~' rom its nature it will in time become 
it shoul a ben : Ww hatever the material to be used is, 
candy e ex remely fine; if not, the work will havea 
An - dineearance. the case even with the best frescoes. 
eppeareen? plaster may be made of a very beautiful 
but the b re» - fine and glossy as a piece of card paper ; 

rough a ush of the artist very s ily produces a 

taken come as a portion of the plaster must be 

than a eth the brush ; in short, it is nothing more 
oe plentiful body-colour. Any sandy particles, 

i*refore, soon beconie apparent, and it prevents very 
fatally any finishing in detail. 

on ae I chal be trespassing too much on your time 

istemper onan reserve my remarks on painting in 
cation, should in oil upon a wall for another communi- 

» Should the present prove of any service. 
ours, &c., ELD TAYLOR. 
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REVIEWS. 

L’Espacne Artistiave er Mo 

y mg rend Gunso Benes oe Ween 

1. Publishe ‘ 
= Histone, Paris. y A. Hauser, Boulvard 
is is the most important forei 

hat-aE yet been produced on the molar ato 
own lithographic histories. In size it is large 
folio, and consists of views of the most remarkable 
specimens of the architecture, &c., of Spain, ac- 
companied by descriptive letter-press, and prefaced 
by a brief review of the progress of the Arts in that 
country, from the dark ages until the period of 
their potntion. _The descriptive matter is en- 
trusted to native literati, who thus far (four num- 
bers) acquit themselves with much ability. The 
page being divided into two columns—the one of 
which contains a French translation of the origi- 
nal Spanish, given on the other—will open the 
interest of the work to Europe generally ; an 
object which the proprietors seem to have had in 
view, since they have established a correspond- 
ence in every city where it may be understood 
and appreciated. The original drawings have 
been made by Spanish artists, but the litho- 
graphy has been executed in Paris by persons long 
listinguished by the excellence of their produc. 
tions. At the head of the list of these appear the 
names—Victor Adam, Assineleau, Bachelier, and 
others favourably known to the world from the 
number and talent of their works. 

We have already made acquaintance with the 
gorgeous architectural remains with which every 
province of the Peninsula is studded, through 
the works of British artists ; but the subjects of the 
work before us are new, as might be expected from 
a source which has been only recently drawn upon. 
The views selected are generally those which 
recommend themselves from their highly pic- 
turesque character ; and they are chosen with com- 
petent judgment ; for it will be understood that 
Spain, having successively bowed to the Roman, 
Gothic, and Moorish yokes, must contain monu- 
ments of each period of oppression, many of 
which can interest the archeologist alone. After 
the disruption of the Roman empire, Saxon archi- 
tecture took its rise, but prevailed less in Spain 
than in other countries: we are in these numbers, 
therefore, presented with nothing in this style, 
with which we are so familiarized at home. The 
Gothic dominion endured three centuries without 
interruption, but at the end of that period it was 
superseded by the Arab power after a struggle of 
three years. Seven centuries were then passed 
in incessant warfare before the descendants of 
the Goths recovered the territories which their 
ancestors had enjoyed and lost. History can sup- 
ply no example of progress comparable with that 
made by the Arabs after their invasion of Spain, 
in the arts, sciences, and moral refinement. — The 
caliphat of Cordova was especially distinguished 
by the intelligence and civilization of its inhabi- 
tants; and from that province, even under the 
Mussulman yoke, arose the light of science which 
irradiated by degress the entire land. The Spa- 
niards attribute the superior refinement of the 
Arabs during their sojourn on the Peninsula to the 
amenity of the climate: whether this be true or 
not, it is worthy of remark, that at no period of 
their history have they shown a disposition to im- 
provement equal to that which characterized their 
dominion in Spain; on their expulsion from which 
country they were no longer signalized by the same 
spirit of advancement, but retrograded to their 
former position in the moral scale of nations. The 
barbarity which marked the early warfare of the 
Moors and Christians, yielded gradually to the 
forms and courtesies of chivalry, the ordinances 
of which, the former people were even more he 
pared to acknowledge than the latter, who 
were less civilized than their Arab conquerors ; 
in short, such relations arose between ae 
that the Mussulman architects entered vy 
and scrupled not to erect temples to be faith 
tated to the God of the Christians, whose ~ 
they at the same time repudiated: yet my -” 
works they consulted even the sym thies 0 i. 
religion, but left in their ornamen style a suffi- 


i t of their origin. " 
“te a oa until towards the wii 2 
Eleventh century, that the —_— 7 — —— 


Spaniards improved—the co : 
their turn victors, and the general misery of the 











people was alleviated. It is fro: 
the influence of the Po barat ge ody 
dated; for then the society of the Christian king- 
doms of Spain an to acquire an intelligence 
which declared itself especially in the architecture 
of the time. It is, therefore, during the interval 
between such period and the age of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, that the most famous monuments of 
Spanish grandeur arose—a term whence are 
selected the subjects contained in the numbers 
under notice. mains of a more remote time 
are wisely rejected, as their representation would 
inconsonant with the plan and purpose of the 
work. Setting aside, therefore, the Iberian, 
Celtic, and Phoenician remains, the later erections 
are to be treated of under three divisions: as 
those of the Gothic-Roman, or the style of the 
Romans, rudely imitated by the Goths; those of 
the period of the re-conquest; and those sub- 
sequent to the perfect restoration of Spanish 
dominion. Structures of the first division are 
rare; but the edifices of the middle term very 
numerous. The style, distingnished as such, that 
prevailed during and after the eleventh century, 
was the Byzantine, in which were made the first 
essays of the Goths, and the nation subdued by 
them, in acknowledged architecture. This taste 
yielded to the Gothic, which in turn was super- 
seded by the Mauresque-Gothic ; both styles pre- 
vailing during the middle period. 

With the sixteenth century commences the last 
term, throughout which the Arts were especially 
influenced by the temper of the times. A taste for 
the study of the classics, and an imitation of the 
models of antiquity, were adopted from Italy, to 
which country the Spanish monarchy extended 
after the union of the crowns of Arragon and Cas- 
tile; and then it was that an amalgam of the 
florid Gothic, the Mauresque, and the classic 
styles produced, what is called in Spain the re- 
naissance of architecture. In time the classic 
taste increased until it amounted to a passion, 
regulated with severity, according to the feeling 
of the models of the best times of ancient Art. 
The result of this was a style, undoubtedly very 
beautiful, but little in harmony with the man- 
ners, wants, moral habitudes, and religious faith 
of the people among which it had been introduced. 
After the irruption of the Arabs, many of the re- 
liques of the Goths perished, and Art was extinct 
in Spain, until the conquest subsided into an equili- 
brium of the two nations in power and intelligence. 
During the wars of the great work of the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, Fortune was impartial, for 
she decreed measures of success and reverse to 
each party. This struggle, protracted through a 
series of ages, produced in the two nations an ap- 
proximation of feelings and habits; and architec- 
ture advanced at length equally on each side, ter- 
minating in the amalgamation of the Gothic and 
the Mauresque. During the reigns of Isabella and 
Ferdinand, and of the Emperor Charles V., the 
architecture of Spain attained its utmost grandeur, 
having received enrichment in the best tastes, 
antique and modern. The Escurial is the great 
monument of the reign of Philip II., a true type, 
in its sombre magnificence, of the temperament 
of that monarch. That spirit which had thus 
exalted the character of Spanish architecture, 
flagged under the eueneine weaklings of the 
House of Austria, and yielded at length with the 
declining fortunes of this once vast and powerful 
empire. 

e views are given upon tinted paper, having 
the lights put on with the usual preparation of 
white. This manner of treating such subjects is 
one of the subordinate triumphs of our own school, 
and has become extensively popular throughout 
Europe. Some of the most remarkable of the 
lates are, ‘The Claustrilla de las Huelgas,’ at 

urgos; ‘Grand Chapel of the Cathedyal of 
Toledo;’ ‘Transparent Altar,’ at Toledo; ‘ En- 
trance of the Choir of the Huelgas Monastery,’ 
Burgos ; ‘ Interior of the Chapel of St, Isidore, 
Madrid ; ‘Tombs in the Cathedral of Toledo ;’ 
‘The Huelgas Monastery Burgos; * Court of 
the Palace of the Dukes del Infantado,’ Guadala- 
jara; together with one or two street scenes, 





illustrating the outdoor life of the lower classes of 


The H Convent was originally a residence 
of the Kings of Castile, to which they retired to 
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forget for a time the cares of state, and to 
pepase after the fatigues of war. Its foun- 
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dation dates from the time of Don Alphonso VIII. 
The Claustrilla, or Little Cloister, the subject of 
one of the plates, is a fragment of B zantine 
architecture, presenting a series of arches sup- 
ported on columns, the capitals of which are orna- 
mented with much elegance of design. 

The architect of the ‘ Transparent Altar,’ seems 
in his work to have had no view but that of cover- 
ing a given space with ornamental sculpture. 
From the pavement to the lofty vaulting, the eye 
is distracted by the confused assemblage of images 
of saints, angels, cherubim, and a wilderness of 
florid carving. We cannot believe the drawing of 
the artist from whose work this plate is supplied 
to be incorrect: crediting therefore, the fidelity 
of the version before us, the greater proportion of 
the sculpture of this certainly stupendous under- 
taking, exhibits glaring imperfections in design, 
which is somewhat surprising, as this Altar is one 
of the wonders of the sixteenth century. 

We have already said that the authors of 
‘ L’Espagne Artistique,’ are numerous in each of 
its departments; the lithographs, consequently 
(as well as doubtlessly the drawings after which they 
are executed), have various degrees of merit. A 
few of the Spanish artists have, we believe, exhi- 
bited in the 
their brethren engaged in the work are new to us. 
But not so those of the French lithographers, 
whose works have been long familiar to us, and 
have achieved for them a merited and well-won 
reputation. Many of our own artists have made 
known to us the majesty of Spanish architecture ; 
and have taught the native painters the value 
of the mine of precious ore stored up for 
them in the lustrous period of the greatness of 
their country, which is now by the alchemy of 
the pencil, being transformed into gold. The 
spirit and energy with which these four numbers 
have been brought forward must meet with due 
reward—the subject-matter is highly interesting 
and the fund inexhaustible. 





Lerrers and Notes on the Manners, Cus- 
roms, and Conpirion of the Norra AMeri- 
can Inptans. 2 Vols. By GeorGe Carin. 
Published by the Author at the Egyptian Hall. 

We have rarely examined a work, at once so in- 


teresting and so useful as this; the publication of | 


which is, in truth, a benefit conferred upon the 
world ; for it is a record of things rapidly passing 
away, and the accurate traces of which are likely 
to be lost within a brief time after they have been 
discovered. Hitherto our acquaintance with the 
tribes of North American Indians has been very 
limited : and now that we are fully introduced to 
them, they are about to ‘* depart and be seen no 
more ;"’ for civilization is, as it were with steam 
power, rubbing them out of existence. Of the 
mode in which their extinction is to be produced, 
it is not, here, our business to speak; bat Mr. 
Catlin justifies usin characterizing it as iniquitous 
tothe last degree. Asa contribution to the his- 
tory of mankind, these volumes will be of rare 
value long after the last of the persecuted races 
are with * the Great Spirit,’”’ and they may even 
have some present effect ; for they cannot fail to 
enlist the best sympathies of humanity on the 
side of a most singular people. The book is ex- 
ceedingly simple in its style; it is the production 
ofa man of benevolent mind, kindly affections, 
and sensative heart, as well as of keen percep- 
tions and sound judgment; of his indomitable 
perseverance, courage, and fortitude, he has 
supplied ample proof; for his narration natu- 
rally and necessarily carries him into the re- 
cital of dangers and difficulties which very 
few indeed would have dared to encounter. 
It is needless to say more upon this branch of the 
subject, than that he passed no fewer than eight 
years of his life among the tribes. It is impossi- 

le to read his graphic and interesting details 
without respecting, we had almost added loving, 
the author—he is emphatically a good man! To 
his marvellous collection of matters, brought to 
Europe from the Indians, and exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, we have frequently referred, as 
well as to the lectures by which they were de- 
seribed and explained. In this work all the in- 
formation he has gathered is conveyed ; and there 
is scarcely a page of it that has not the excitement 
of romance. If we attempted to do justice to its 
merits, we should fill a number of our work, in- 
stead of a column of it: we must content our- 








uvre, bat the names generally of | 
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selves with recommending the perusal to all who 
covet knowledge or desire amusement; for its 
advantage is, that it supplies both in a manner 
very rare in this of book-making, when 
the tourist is ceupaied to tread again and again 
over ground, every inch of which has been 
trodden by a score of predecessors. No library 
in the kingdom should be without a copy. 
It is, however, with Mr. Catlin as an artist that 
we have most to do; and in this view, we are not 
called upon to bate a jot of our high praise. If it 
be great merit to do well and thoroughly that which 
is attempted to be done—to this, Of a surety, is 
Mr. Catlin entitled. His studies have been made 
in the prairie instead of the galleries; his models 
were indeed the ‘‘ human form divine,’’ but his 
** vehicles’’ for transferring them to canvass were 
confined to the corner of his portmanteau. He 
was not, therefore, placed under circumstances 
which enabled him to made acquaintance with the 
great masters; although he possessed advantages 
which very few tyros in Artenjoy. His portraits 
are “ originals’’ in every sense of the term; they 
are admirable for accuracy of character; for pro- 
ducing a conviction of truth and reality ; for show- 
ing us, exactly as they are, the persons and places 
depicted ; they manifest, indeed, no inconsiderable 
ability as mere works of Art—but this is a merit 
very secondary to their marvellous fidelity. The 
two volumes contain four hundred illustrations, 
engraved in outline by the artist himself from his 
own paintings. The subjects are of course very 
varied—exhibiting the war dances, the fights, the 
sports, the wig-wams, the scalping knives, the 
buffalo hunts—in short, every incident ard object 
connected with Indian life, as well as portraits of 
all the chiefs of all the tribes. 





The Orv Forest Rancer. By Capt. W. 
CamppBe.tt. Published by Messrs. How and 
Parsons, Fleet-street. 


This attractive volume deals with the wild sports 
of the Indian jungle, and is illustrated abundantly 
with admirably executed lithographs,from sketches 
supplied by the graphic writer himself. The con- 
tents describe, in a most agreeable and spirited 
style, tiger hunting, deer stalking, bison shooting, 
bear shooting, and all the circumstances and inci- 
dents of Oriental sporting, pursued with that 
keen relish known to none but the sportsmen of 
our own country, whether they take the field 
abroad or at home. The lithographs are printed 
upon tinted paper by Messrs. Day and Haghe, a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this de- 

artment of the work. The subjects are taken 
rom some of the most extraordinary adventures 
ever related in the annals of the perilous and ex- 
citing sports of the jungle. ‘*‘ The Old Forest 
Ranger’”’ is a work which will be extensively read 
by all lovers of the chase. 





THE ANNUALS. 


We can say but little for the Annuals this year. 
As usual, ‘‘ The Book of Beauty ’’ takes the lead, 
both in literary contents and pictoral embellish- 
ments. The ‘‘ Forget Me Not’ maintains its 
position ; it was always a neat and pleasant volume, 
with no high pretensions, and it has preserved its 
good character throughout. ‘* The Keepsake”’ is 
very mediocre ; and the publisher has completely 
defaced it by the introduction of several miserable 
substitutes for wood-cuts, according to the inven- 
tion of some unhappy patentee. The ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Offering’ is exceedingly wretched. The 
** Drawing Room Scrap-Book”’’ supplies a large 
number of agreeable and useful prints, judiciously 
varied; and although familiar to many, to the 
great mass of purchasers they are quite as ‘‘ good 
as new.”” The poems of Mary Howitt, too, are 
graceful and vigorous; and taken altogether, this 
is a very appropriate Christmas and New Year’s 
gift. Another, and of a somewhat similar descrip- 
tion, is also issued by Messrs. Fisher—‘* The 
Rhine, Italy, and Greece ;’’ and a pretty little 
juvenile book, edited by Mrs. Ellis, courts the ac- 
ceptance of the young. for whose pleasure and profit 
it is admirably calculated. The ‘ Picturesque 
Annual”’ smacks of the old spirit of Mr. Charles 
Heath; it contains 21 line engravings from the 
drawings of Mr.Allom, carefully selected and well 
engraved. The letter-press is little more than a 
guide to Paris—the wonders of which are pic- 
tured by the artist; but for this purpose it is 











stuitiy celevtoted, Mrs, 
it very graphically, and noted all i inci 
tractions. If she had allowed Hid mon sere 
her imagination she would have made the volume 
more interesting ; she has, however, produced a 
very valuable companion to the French capital 
The frontispiece to “ The Book of Beauty” is a 
portrait of her Majesty; but more genuine copies 
of British beauties have been supplied by the 
ncils of Mr. John Hayter, Mr. Grant Mr. 
rummond, and Mr. Fisher, the last ‘ g Ps 
comparatively new name; it is attached to some 
works that give assurance of great ability in the 
artist. The volume contains one print after Mr 
Chalon—of her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Capua, which cannot fail to call to mind the nurse 
who took charge of Gulliver in the island of Brob- 
dignag. The book is edited by the accomplished 
Countess of Blessington, and is certainly a grace. 
ful and elegant assemblage of literary trifles. 
There is no use in concealing the fact, that the 
public have grown weary of these annual “ same- 
nesses ;”’ and that, consequently, the publishers 
do not feel justified in producing them by expend- 
ing large sums of money. A few years ago, the 
cost of a single sheet of ‘‘ The Keepsake,” added 
to but one of its plates, amounted, we imagine, to 
the full sum that has been this year laid out upon 
the whole volume. This will be readily credited 
by those who recollect that some authors received 
at the rate of 10 guineas a page for their contri- 
butions; that 150 guineas was paid for the copy- 
right of a picture, and about 200 guineas more for 
the engraving of it. Mr. Heath is now as able as he 
ever has been to exercise upon his publication the 
udgment, taste, and liberality for which he has 
een long celebrated; but the public are not as 
ready with the necessary recompense, and the 
adage holds good in this as in all other matters— 
** We must cut the coat according to the cloth.” 


Gore having described 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





With the January Number we shall issue—of course, 
gratis—a Title Page and Index to the Third Volume 
of the Art-Unron. The necessity for introducing 
into it the contents of the December number, pre- 
cludes us from publishing it as an accompaniment to 
that number. Subscribers who may have mislaid any 
particular parts, can have their volumes perfected by 
the publishers. 


W. H. is informed, that we are precluded by the 
Stamp Act from publishing the prices of books and 
prints that are reviewed. Strictly construed, indeed, 
it would compel us to omit also the names of their 
publishers. 


It will, we apprehend, be some weeks before the 
prints of the ‘ Highland Drovers’ are issued. Hitherto 
the “ proofs before letters” only have appeared. 


We stated erroneously last month, that Maclise’s 
famous picture of ‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’ exhiLiting 
at Birmingham, was unsold; forgetting at the moment 
that it was selected by Mr. Fry (at the price of £500), 
who won the prize of £300 in the Art-Union last year, 


We have several letters in type, for which we have 
been unable to find room this month. 


In 1 Vol. imperial 8vo., containing Five Engravings 
on Steel, after Drawings by D. Macuise, R.A., and 
about Fifty superior Woodcuts, price 25s, balf-mo- 
rocco, 
SL RETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 
New Edition, with Additions. 
‘The Woodcuts embrace Scenes, Portraits, and Land- 
scapes from Nature, by the following artists :— 


PAINTERS, ENGRAVERS. 
W. H. Brooke, F.S.A. . ° T. Armstrong 
N. 5. Coostey - ° npg e ‘: —_,. 
Geo. Cruikshank . e e ° ° A. 
W. Evans ° ° e - . F. Delamotte 
J. Franklin . + 2. «2 .* ee 
J.Gilbert . Sapir ee far T. Gilks 
ln hii Spagendl ater yh J. Green 
. . Reed, 2-8 A.. “beh ea : 
). Maclise, R.A... © © © + & 
R.Mclan'. . . « « « Wd. Lintes 
Mrs. Mclan. e ° . »2« » & 2. ane 
H. McManus > e e e . J. Nugent 
A. Nicholl, A.R. H.A.. e e . &.M. 
G. F. Sargent ee oy mith 
J.C. Timbrell . . ete 
J.4.Townsend ». «eet En 
a SR See See eer J. Wa 
wae”. tie. & eC cee efield 
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Are preparing for Publication, a Series of PERSONAL SURVEYS of the ENGLISH COU 


ENGLAND IN THE NINET 


It is proposed to combine in this Work (which will be, in fact, a Pictorial Itiner 


MESSRS. HOW AND PARSONS 














NTIES (commenced during the Year 1841), under the Title of 


EENTH CENTURY. 


b — a any tol of England), the livi 
useful information; and, by descriptive acrounts of thetrexist Dellish: , ng 
upon a plan both novel and interesting. ane Rateets, ont oe 


Every County will be personally visited, and nothing described but from act 
historical puece is required, the authority will be the best extant. The local 
, in like manner, be grounded upon personal observation of their exist 


details wil 
with the usefal, 


ual observation, th i 
canta jo = é Illustrations 


For the last object it is intended to annex, at the conclusion of each County, standing references, which will 
’ 


This part of the Work, occupying very little space compared with the descriptive 


unwieldy documents. 


issued on the Ist of Janua 


) ) t of the E i using 
with Engravings of the fi class, to inca’ 0 body of Pissania eae, sad 


is, personal habits, social 
ing state; in carrying out which, every effort will be directed to combine the agreeable 


y, 
being drawn u the spot. Wh reference 
altar! agricultural ond mam ah 


be matter of permanent record and of great utility. 


portion, will coadense information ouly otherwise to be gathered from numerous and 


The Illustrations will consist of Landscape Scenery, chiefly by Mr. 
The Work will be issued in Monthly Half-crown Parts, sinilas apne ry prs donne tae tae, Churches, Costume, 
will be divided into two districts of the Kingdom: Northern Division, 


Machinery, &c. &c. 


e to Mr. and Mrs. Hauw’s Work on IRELas i 
Part I., commencing Lancashire; and Southern Division, Part "9g pbb sy fa will be 


A Prospectus and Plan of the Publication may be had on application to the Publishers, or of any Bookseller in the Kingdom 





ATRONS OF THE 


FLOATING BREAK. 


WATER, invented by Captain TAYLER, R.N., C.B. 


Rear-Admiral John Allen 
Capt. C. J. Austen, R.N. 
.B 


C.B. 
C. B. Baldwin, Esq., M.P. 
Capt. Chas. Basden, R.N. 
Admiral Rt. Hon. Lord. A. 
Beauclerk, GCL., GCH. 
Capt. E. Boxer, R.N., C.B, 
Rear-Admiral SirT. Briggs 
G.C.M.G. 
Sir Wm. Burnett, K.C.H. 
F.R.S 


Capt. Sir 8. Brown, R.N,, 
Cc, 


Capt. Wm. Carleton, R.N, 
Capt.J. Charretie, HEICS. 
H. Chatfield, Esq., Naval 
Architect 
Admiral Right Hon. Sir 
George Cockburn, GCB. 
Sir J. Colquhoun, Bt.,M.P. 
Capt. J. Cookesley, R.N. 
on nem G. A. Crofton, 
R.N 


Capt. Charles Crole, R.N. 

Rear- Ad. Rich. Curry, CB. 

Capt. James Crouch, R.N. 

Capt. W. B. Dashwood,RN, 

be ag W. Dickson, Bt., 
LN 


Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon, 
R.N., K.C.H. 

Admiral Sir Phil. C. C. H. 
Durham, G.C.B. 

= ore Hon. Lord Eliot, 
M.P. 


Capt. G. T. Faleon, R.N. 
Capt. John Foote, R.N. 
Capt. Henry Gosset, R.N. 
Capt. Sir a P. Green, 


Capt. Hon. F.W.Grey, RN. 

Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John 
Hay, R.N., C.B. 

J. F. Hawkes, Esq., Mas- 
tershipwright, Plymouth 
Deckyard 

Capt. Geo. Hewson, R.N. 

Rear-Acm. Sir J. Hillyar, 
K.C.5., K.C.H. 

Capt. J. Hine, H.E.1.C.S. 

Capt. W. Holt, R.N. 

Capt. Sam. Hoskins, R.N. 

Capt. Edw. Harvey, R.N, 

Capt. W. Wilmott Hender- 
son, R.N., K.H.C.B. 





Capt. Chas. Hotham, R.N, 
Capt. R. H. King, R.N. 
Capt. Wm. Lapidge, R.N. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lisle 
Capt. Jas. A. Legard, R.N. 
Alex. Lumsdale, Esq., Mas- 
ter Attendant, Plymouth 
Rear-Adm. SirC. Malcolm 
Ca : ihe Marvyatt, R.N. 


Capt. w. B. Mends, R.N. 
—, H. Meynell, R.N., 


Capt.Right Hon.Lord Mid- 
dleton, R.N. 

The Right Hon. Earl of 
Mountcashel 

The Right Hon. Earl of 
Mount Edgecumbe 

The Right Hon. Lord 
Mount Sandford 

Capt. Peter M‘Quhae, R.N. 

Capt. James Morgan, R.N. 

Cet, Some. Nicolas, R.N., 


-H., C.B. 
Vice-Adm. Sir E. W. C. R. 
Owen, K.C.B., G.C.H. 
Capt. KR. W. Parsons, R.N. 
Capt.G.R. Pechell, RN.MP 
Rear-Adm. Sir Saml. Pym, 


K.C.B, 

J. Roberts, Esq., late Mas- 
ter Builder, Plymouth 
Dockyard, 

Capt. J. Robertson, R.N. 

Capt. Peter Richards, RN. 

Capt. Geo, Sayer, R.N. 

Capt. John Shepherd, R.N. 

Capt. George Smith, R.N. 

Colonel Hamilton Smith 

a x na Sparshott, R.N., 


Capt. Sam. Sparshott, R.N. 
Capt. Thos. Sanders, R.N. 
Capt. Sir C. Sullivan, Bart. 
Capt. Daniel Tandy, R.N. 
Rear-Adm. Richd. Thomas 
Capt. Geo. Tincombe, R.N. 
Capt. J. Jarvis Tucker, RN. 
Wm. Walker, Esq., Queen’s 
Harbourmaster, Plymouth 
Capt.Sir G.Westphal, R.N. 
Capt. Ed. R. Williams, R.N. 
Capt. John Wilson R.N. 

Rear-Adml. Fred. Warren 
Capt. Rich. A. Yates, R.N. 


National Floating Breakwater and Refuge Harbour 
Company. Capital £300,000, in 30,000 Shares of £10 
each: deposit £2 per share. ‘To be incorporated by 


DIRECTORS. 


Act of Parliament. 


Rear-Adm. N. Tomlinson 
Sir Thos. Grey, F.R.S. 
Capt. P. M‘Quhae, R.N. 
Montague Gore, Esq., MP. 


| Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel 


Pym, K.C.B. 
George Dacre, Esq. 
Captain Wm. Holt, R.N. 


Trastees—Chris. Pearse, Esq.; Benj. Williams, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; Messrs. Cockburn 
, and Co., Whitehall. 

Auditors—Mr. Jonathan Ball ; Mr. Jas. Chas. Hardy. 
Secretary—John Charretie, Esq. Solicitor—Ambrose 
Clare, Esq.—Oftice, No. 61, Moorgate-street, City. 

The reports of the Government Commissioners, and 


the deepinterest which has been expre 


ssed in Parlia- 


ment, and by all who have the safety of our navy, the 
success of our commerce, and the protection of our 
seamen and fishermen at heart, prove incontestibly the 
absolute necessity which exists for the immediate re- 
paration of allour present harbours, and for the forma- 
tion of at least 250 newones. The expense which has 
hitherto been one of the insurmountable impediments 
no longer offers any obstacle, as by Captain Tayler’s 
meritorious invention this Company can form 

harbours at a less expense than that certified by the 
Government Commissioners as the sum required by 
the old modes for the formation of three. The facility 
of construction enables this new Floating Breakwater 














to be affixed, and harbours of refuge formed, on the 
most exposed parts of our coasts, thy not only none 
at present exist, but where also none other than by this 
= +d a and smooth water for the 
f S$ an 
be ensured at ae re 
That the Government of this country will avail itself 
of the ready means which this invention alone affords 
there can be no doubt. The Directors have great satis- 
faction in stating that they are in active negotiation 
with several places of the highest maritime importance ; 
and that the Admiralty, zealous for the promotion and 
success of the undertaking, have already granted the 
use of anchors and ground moorings to enable Captain 
Tayler’s plan to be put in immediate operation at 
Brighton ; and we +! ~ rely that there is scarcely 
a single port in the United Kingdom which will not 
avail itself of the benefit now presented, by having some 


YOLATILE FIXER, a Preperation to fix 
and secure Coloured Crayon and Chalk Drawings, 
to prevent their rubbing. Sold in bottles, 2s. and 
3s. 6d.—S. and J. Fuller particularly call the attention 
of Artists, Amateurs, Drawing-Masters to the 
above useful tion ; likewise to their permanent 
Coloured Crayons, for Portrait and Landscape Paint- 
ing, fitted up in boxes, price 25s. and #2 10s. each. 
Specimen Drawings to be seen, and Portraits nted 
in Crayons.—Temple of Fancy, 34, Rastheupeteen 


git Bt ov NEY AND CO,’S PRE. 

ERVING ENVELOPES 

of the Bladder for Oil Colours. om en 
This mode of putting up Oil Colours for the 

Artists, will be fuund = A | more cleanly and ht 

han the old plan of employing the bladder or weasand, 








sections of the Breakwater laid down, the cost being so | besides Lema | the odvanlege of preserving the 
n 


comparatively small and the advantages so great, 
The result to the Shareholders on the employment of | 
the Company’s works and means in this meritorious 
cause, cannot fail to ensure areturnin apecuniary view | 
which will far exceed the most sanguine ex 
Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained | 


Bucklersbury; and at the office of Somers Clarke, 
Esq., Brighton; where also applications for Shares may 
be made until the 15th of November next, when the 
allotment will be made. 





PAINTING IN OIL.—BROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE 
TUBES, FOR COLOURS, OILS, 
MAGYLP, &c. 

By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy. 

HOMAS BROWN, COLOURMAN to 
ARTISTS in OIL and WATER, begs to return 

his sincere thanks to his numerous Customers for the 
kindness with which they made a trial of the above 


VARNISH, 


probation they have so universally bestowed on them. 


colour for an indefinite period of time, 

Also a new red, called Palladium Red, which - 
sesses a similar tone to Chinese Verm of 
greater brilliancy; it is perfectly permanent with a 


tations, | Semi-transparent body; and having neither sulphur or 


mercury in its composition, it is not liable to form a 


er colour. 
And a new and permanent Blue, price 4s. the oz., equal 
in tone and colour to Ultramarine of the best quality. 
Canvasses prepared with Indian Rubber, Raat, 
and other grow Panels, Millboards, and all other 
articles connected with the Fine Arts, at the lowest 
possible prices, and of first-rate qualities. 
Sold, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, at the 
— Repository, No. 51, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street. 


at the Company’s Office ; at the Solicitor’s, 5, Sise-lane, pays ourenet when used in combination with white 


ARING AND DIMES, 91, GREAT RUS. 
SELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, have to re- 
turn thanks for the patronage bestowed upon them by 
their friends, and state that they endeavour to render 
every Article manufactured and sold by them of the 


PREPARED CANVASS, WITH INDIA RUBBER 
GROUND.—This article is the exclusive manufacture 


Tubes, merely on his recommendation, and for the ap- | first quality. 


To the Members of the Royal Academy in particular, 
he] wishes to express his great obligations; he, his 
Father, and his Predecessor, havipg been the favoured 
servants of the. Royal oy | from its formation, 
and having the honour to supply all the Presidents to 
the present time. ; 

To those Artists and Amateurs who have not tried 
the Collapsible Tubes, he begs to.state a few of their 
advantages. ’ 

They are more economical than bladders; for though 
the price is a little more, the saving they make in colour 
more than balances the extra price. 

They will preserve colour for years; an y portion may 
be pressed out at a time, and the remainder (if ever 80 
little) will keep good, by reason of the air and light 
being completely excluded. ; ; 

They can be conveniently used with one hand, during 
painting, without putting down the palette and brushes ; 
which is the great inconvenience of syringes of any sort. 

They are free from smell, from danger of bursting 
and exuding, which is so disagreeable in bladders. 

They are particularly adapted, by their economy, for 
ultramarine, and all the expensive colours; also, for 
magylp and asphaltum, so difficult and inconvenient 
to keep in all other forms. 

They are as light as bladders, more portable, enable 
colour boxes to be made much smaller, are most con- 
venient for sketching from nature, and may be safely 

cked among linen or paper. i 
PeThey offer the only perfect mode of sending prepared 
colours to warm climates. ; E 

‘They may be had of an cogecita from the eighth 

an ounce to seven pounds and more. ‘ 
or eneir cleanliness ts suck that the most delicate Ama- 
teurs may now practise Oil Painting without even 
soiling their fingers, thus removing the great nuisance 
of the old method of using Oil Colours, which deterred 
so many persons of taste from indulging in so noble 

n Art. 
. Manufactured and Sold, at 163, HIGH HOLBORN, 
London; where, - may be had every Material 
fainting in Oil an ater. 
Porhe trade supplied with Full or Empty Tubes upon 
liberal terms. ; 
Orders by post attended to immediately. 


of W. and D., and the increase of its consumption 
attests its superiority over the old method; no crack- 
ing or peeling can possibly take place on the surface. 
METALLIC ZINC TABLETS for Oil Painting were 
originally prepared by W. and D. Their advantageous 
properties for highly-finished subjects over wood or 
mill-board is generally acknowledged, the surface pro- 
duced bein the finest and most even texture, 

ANTI-TU BE BLADDERS OF OLL COLOUR, which 
have been so much admired on account of their sim- 
plicity and saving. 

WATER COLOURS IN CAKES AND BOXES.— 
At the present season, those intending to make pre- 
sents to their young friends are invited to inspect the 
stock of Drawing Boxes at W. and D.’s establishment, 
which combine elegance and durability, and may 
had from the price of 5s, upwards, 

W. and D. have also established a Circulating Port- 
folio of Drawings and Prints, containing Specimens of 
the best Masters. 

An assortment of Lithographic Studies, by Julien, 
Harding, Prout, and other masters. 

White and Tinted Drawing Vapers, Chalks, Crayons, 
and all other Articles for Drawing and Painting. 

An assortment of Drawing Boards. 

T Squares and other Mathematical Instruments, just 
received from Paris. 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. Itis pete impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in’its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
origin. ana , oie 
mendi “hina, Glass, Ivory, 
Beods in Rings and Trinkets, &c.— wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 49.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co. 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn; 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD'S made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 
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HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY 
Have the honour to announce that they have published, during the present season, the following 
SPLENDID WORKS OF ART, | iy 
of which Impressions or Proofs may be had of all respectable Printsellers in the kingdom:— — . 
THE PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON DURING THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


wn ex aay engraved in the line ~~ pg by nes 5 Laem from the origins! pis picture ve ha Pau. DELAROCHE, 





Prints . India Prints #1 India, . . . £3 3s. 
THE PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE | THE LAST PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM _ THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 
AND CHANDOS. AS CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. | 


| Engraved i in the finest le of Mezzotinto, by G. H. Putuurps, from the ori 
Engraved by Joun Poeendtr s = Taesgny Hy HLA in his Grace’s possession, | | picture painted by H. P. Barcos, Esq.; R.A. for the Right Hon. the Ear. or mesial 


Prints. . #1 1s. Proofs. . 42 Proofs, before letters, . -ea-se | Prints. a2 28. Proofs. . é& 4s. pose Sia Sele . £6 6a, 
DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. | 


THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD AND LADY EVELYN GoW ER. 


Engraved in the most exquisite manner by SamueL Cousins, EsqsyA-R.A., from the very beautiful picture painted by Epwin LANpsEER, Esq., R.A., 
for His Grace THE DuKe OF SUTHERLAND. 


Prints . . . £2 2. Proofs . . . £4 48. Proofs, before letters . . . 2664 
ZUMALACARREGUI x THE TRIAL OF CHAREES THE FIRST | 
AND THE CHRISTINO SPY. IN WESTMINSTER HALL. | 
Engraved in the ot > pd vie penne « Ff ie Ey. Lewis, from the | Engraved in fe Taal aie sendid picture Ad teaby Beaees; Esq., F.R.S., from 
Printe . . #3 3s, Proofs, before letters . . €6 6s. Prints . . £3 3s. Proofs .-. #5 5s.  LBeforeletters . . £8 &. | 


THE HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


Engraved in the line manner by J. H. Wart, Esq., from the — aa my oY at the Royal Academy, painted for J. SueersHanks, Esq., by 
NDSEER. 


Prints . . £3 3s. Proofs . . £6 6s. India Proofs (now printing, with only one line of inscription) . . £10 10s. 
QUEEN VICTORIA | SIR ROBERT’ PEEL, BART., M.P. &e., | 
AND TH® PRINCESS ROYAL. | AND HIS GRACE | 
Painted by A. Coie, and engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto THEe DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
by G. H. Putiuirs. - Engraved the full — teen Thoeee Bea. _ a We beautiful original 
Prints. . #1 1s. Proofs. . €2 2s. Autograph Proofs. . £3 3s. Prints . . #1 Is, Proofs, with Autographs . « £3 &, 


THE MELTON HUNT. 


Engraved by W. Huwrureys, from the very beautiful picture in the collection of His Grace THe Duke oF WELLIN n, K. inted by F. Grant, Esq., S.A. 
ue very interesting Picture contains Portraits of the most ‘Cena Sportsmen assembled for the ewoyment of the Chase. ; ; 
‘ Prints . . #3 3s. Proofs . . £5 5s. Proofs, before letters (now ready) . . £6 


THE YOUNG SHAVER. 
Drawn on Stone by THomas Fairuanp, from the original drawing by W. Hunt. 
Prints . . 78. 6d. Coloured . . 12s. 


THE CORN QUESTION; 


» OR, THE = ella, POLITICIAN. 
DraWn on Stone by Ruesee he original drawing by W. Hunt. 
Prints . 7s. 6d. oa ta 


MULLER’S SKETCHES OF THE AGE OF FRANCIS I. 


UNIFORM WITH HAGHE’S SKETCHES IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 














Price, Imperial Folio tinted, half-bound . . £4 4s. Coloured and mounted, in a Portfolio . . #10 108. 
WORKS OF THE LATE SIR T. LAWRENCE, P.R.A. ' WORKS OF THE LATE SIR T. LAWRENCE, P-R.A. 
Part IX., containing, | Part X., containing, 
THE POPE, HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV., 
LORD LONDONDERRY, __ THE DUCHESS OF GEOUCESTER, 
DUCHESS or SUTHERLAND anv ‘CHILD. AND LADY DE TABLEY. 
Prints. . 128, Proofs. . £1 18. Proofs, before letters. . #1 11s. Gd. | Prints. . 12s. Proofs. . €1 1s. Proofs, before letters. . £1 11s. 64. 


THE STATE PORTRAIT OF 


HER MAJESTY IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 
SEATED ON THE.THRONE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Painted by Command, for Windsor Castle by Georor Hayter, Esq., Her Majesty’s Historical and orem Big wl 


And Engraved * ithe finest om & of | Mexzotinto hy nae >So Eas Esq., Proof before a “oo Hs rait Engraver. 
THE PORTRAIT OF HER GRACE ~ SCENIC BEAUTIES 
DOW AGER DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT,: "DF THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. © © 
ngraved in pn dey WGRaN, Ba se the original picture : By Partie Joan OULEsS. 4 
#1 Is. Ls Sie Se Half-bound, India paper . « #1 108. 








London: Published by HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY, Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


eames and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. __——— 





Lots Printed (at the ( (at the Office of PALMER and CxLayToN, 9, Crane Court, ~~ Street), and Published by How and Parsons, 132, Fleet Street.—December & 164 
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